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ANNOUNCEMENT. | 











In December, 1889, THE ARENA was founded 
and the first issue published. The offices of the pub- 
lication were opened in the Pierce Building, Copley 
Square, Boston, Mass., and the business continued 
at that address up to the September issue of 1899, 
completing ten years, lacking but two months. 

The business interests and good-will of Tue Arena 
Company have been purchased by the undersigned, 
and the magazine is now published from these head- 
quarters and edited by Joun Emery McLean, late 
editor of Mind. 

This notice will inform all agents, dealers, sub- 
scribers, contributors, and others of the new address, 
at which THE ARENA begins a new era of its his- 
tory, no less ready than ever to-offer the people tre 
best thought on all sides of the vital questions of 
the day. Attention is called to the very attractive in- 
Gaceinente offered on other pages to new subscribers. 

Address all communications to 

THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
‘*Lire” BuiLpine, 


New York, N. Y. 











A FEW FACTS 
THE ARENA is a monthly review of social advance. 
Established December, 1889, and now in its 2ad 
volume. 
Business and editorial offices, ““Life’’ Building, 
New York. 
Price, 25 cents a copy, on all news-stands. 


By 
mail, $2.50, payable in advance. For foreign coun- 
tries, 50 cents extra to cover postage—$3.00, or 
12 shillings. 

Entered at the New York post-office as second- 
class matter. 


OUR METHOD. 

THe Arena is sent until ordered discontinued. 
if such order is given at time of subscribing, no 
other order is necessary. Notice for renewal is 
sent to each subscriber, with month of expiration. 
Receiving no reply to this notice, the magazine is 
continued. This plan is followed, since it pleases 
the majority of our subscribers. Notify us 
promptly should any number fail to reach you. 
Always give old as well as new address, in re- 
questing change of post-office. 

SPECIAL LIBRARY RATES 

Public and Free Libraries are entitled to a dis- 
count rate of $2.00 a year, on subscriptions to 
THe ARENA. 


HOW TO SEND MONEY. 

Remittances should be made payable to Tue 
ALLIANCE PuBLIsHINnG Company, and sent by Post- 
office Money Order, Express Money Order, New 
York Draft, or Registered Letter. Those who 
send personal checks must add 10 cents to cover 
clearing-house collections. 

Address all communications to THE ALLIANCE 
Pusiisuinc Company, “Life” Building, New York. 


ABOUT AGENTS. 

Tue ARENa employs agents to solicit new sub- 
scribers. All agents authorized to collect money 
are given a certificate of agency. Pay no money 
to an agent unless he can prove his authority. We 
will not be responsible for money paid to swin- 
diers. Our canvassing agents give receipts signed 
at this oTice, and countersigned by them. Accept 
no unauthorized receipt. 


TO NEWSDEALERS AND AGENTS. 

The American News Company and its branches 
are our distributers to the trade. Make your 
orders through this agency. THe Arena is re- 
turnable, unmutilated except from usual handling, 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
“LIFE”? BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 




























































but not returnable prior to receipt of new 
Make your orders early, and report any fail 
delay in filling to us. Must be returned 
90 days from date of issue. 

We will send any dealer postal-card ann 
ments, for mailing to special people, after sti 
thereon dealer's name and address. This will 
double your sales, for the mere labor of 
the cards. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

THE ARENA recognizes all responsible 
Its rate-card can be had for the asking. 
standing of Tue Arena as a review is 
its following represents a large and influ 
class of citizens. Considering the numb 
character of our circulation, the rates for 
tising space are comparatively very low. 
spondence solicited. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO PHILANTHROF 

Philanthropists are common nowadays, ce 
big and little. One writes us at what price 
supply Tue Arena “to give away.” 
there might be others thus spiritually mov 
quote the following, subject to withdrawal 
time: 


10 yearly subscriptions, to be sent to 
many names supplied us by purcha 
paid for cash with order 


100 assorted back numbers, 
rent year, i ; 


These very low prices are offered only to fi 
of Tue Arena who feel able and willing 
us, themselves, or their friends, by making 
orders, cash with order, as an enterprise of 
anthropy. No less than these quantities 
sent, and purchaser must make a definite st 
of his intention to give away Tue Ag 
ordered. 


OUR AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 

THE ARENA employs agents upon a liberal 
ule of commissions, and to those showi 
ability a definite salary is guaranteed, whi 
paid in full in the event commissions 
equal or exceed this specified salary. B 
method, the agent is certain of making at 
his salary, while he is free to make more 
have skill and energy sufficient to do so. 
Definite, exclusive field is assigned. 
have no expense for working material, 
copies, etc. 
The field is being rapidly assigned. We 
an agent in every county. Those sho 
ficiency scon gain a general agency. A fo 
woman capable of making a success of this 
can earn a splendid income, without inv 
money whatever. The capital needed is good 
mon sense, ability to do hard work, pluck, 
and ordinary information concerning the 
presented in the magazine. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 

We are willing to buy any back numbers 
to October, 1898, but we have special need ff 
numbers of 1890, 1892, 1893, and 1894. F 
having duplicates of files, or numbers ti 
spare us, will nlease write stating the best 
possible to make. 


all of cw 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THODS AND PROBLEMS OF SPIRITUAL 
HEALING. 


CLOTH, GILT TOP, 101 pp., $1.00, POSTPAID. 










VOICES OF HOPE. 


TENTS: The Problem of Life; The Basis of Optimism; Character Building; The 
c’s Paradise ; The Omnipresent Spirit; The Problem of Evil; The Escape 
— Subjectivity; Love; The Spiritual Life; The Christ; The Progressing 


THE POWER OF SILENCE. 


An Interpretation of Life in its Relation to Health and Happiness. 


ENTS: The Immanent God; The World of Manifestation; Our Life in [ind ; 
The leaning of Suffering ; Adjustment to Life; Poise; Self-help. 


‘It is singularly free from anything of a visionary nature, and will appeal to men and 
en of conviction who have hitherto taken small interest in metaphysical thought.” 

O. Power, in THE ARENA. 
This volume has been widely endorsed as one of the most spiritually helpful books ever 
hed, and is very generally deemed the best work upon the New Thought ; since it does 
ntagonize, is thoroughly rational, and is the product of a rich personal experience. 



























THE PERFECT WHOLE. 


An Essay on the Conduct and Meaning of Life. 
ENTS: Experience; A Study of Self-consciousness ; The Basis of Belief in a 


— Reality; [ysticism; Intuition; Fate; Error and Evil; The Ethical 
fe; The Eternal Now. 


IN SEARCH OF A SOUL. 


A Series of Essays in Interpretation of the Higher Nature of Man. 


ENTS: Laws and Problems of the Human [lind; Has [lan a Soul? Absolute 
Being and the Higher Self; yom A Reincarnation and pneeeey § The 
Unity - Life; The Religious Aspect of the New Thought; Spiritual Poise; Soul- 
growth. 

This volume marks the highest level attained by Mr. Dresser’s thought, and by those 
competent to judge is pronounced his best work. To all who are seeking a spiritual 
nology and a method of understanding and developing the higher nature, ‘‘In Search of 
hl” is recommended in preference to, or as the spiritual sequel to the above volumes. 


BACH, CLOTH, GILT TOP, $1.25, POSTPAID. 


THE HEART OF IT. 


An attractive little volume of one hundred and forty-six pages, compiled from ‘‘ The 
r of Silence,” and ‘‘The Perfect Whole,” by Helen Campbelf and Katharine Westen- 
with a preface by Helen Campbell. Contains the best passages from the two volumes, 
matically arranged. 

PRICE, 75 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, “Life” Building, New \ork. 


















Books by Charles Brodie Patterson. 


BEYOND THE CLOUDS. 
A Series of Lectures on the Spiritual Science of Life. 


“A splendid book to lend to those who are just | nning to think outside of their church organizations 
no ane can do letter service tor humanity than to keep a few books of this kind simply tor this purpe 
Freedom, Boston, Mass. 


SEEKING THE KINGDO/S1. 


“ A clear, reliable statement ot spiritual science, well worthy the perusal cf all truth-seekers.”—W, 
vittz, Should be read by all lovers of truth, regardless of creed, race, or religious predilections. 
pecially popular as a gift book among those desiring to place in the hands of beginners in Mental 
something that is at once simpleand comprehensive. 


NEW THOUGHT ESSAYS. 


These valuable papers are preceded by an original “‘ Inrropuction To THE New THovucnut,” makinga vo 
of over a hundred pages embodying the ripest thought of one of the most successful among the many Af 
can teachers and practitioners ot metaphysical healing. The spiritual science of life has not thus far h 
more lucid or intelligible exposition. 


THE LIBRARY OF HEALTH. 


Volumes One and Two now ready. Devoted to advance thought, giving special attention to questions 
ing upon individual happiness, harmony, and health. It should be read by every investigator of If 
eas. 
Each book handsomely bound in cloth ont ls. $1.00, . Any two volumes to one 
1.75, pos a 


The Golden Age Cook=-Book. 
By HENRIETTA LATHAIS1 DWIGHT. 


** This new work embraces all that is essential to a bountiful and luxurious table, with the most nutritious 

tation of all natural food products, without involving the sacrifice of sentient hfe. It is the most comp 

Yegetarian Cook-book yet published. It will prove a valuale acyuisition to every kitchen in its tasty and 
preparations of fruits, cereal», and vegetables "—. Y. Medical Times. 


Over 200 pages, handsomely bound in cloth and gold, price $1.25, postpaid. 


New Books by Ursula N. Gestefeld. 


THE BREATH OF LIFE. A Series of Self-Treatments. Third Edition. 


A ~ “2g - Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, beautifully bound in white and gold, boxed. . 
cents. Regular edition, light green, stamped in purple and gold. Price, so cents, postpaid “0 
those delightful little books that are exactly the thing to offer toa friend who asks you ail sorts of q 
concerning mental treatment, and who desires some definite directions how to go to work to apply m 
ical theory in practical! action.”—W. J. Corvurein The Faith and Hope Messenger. 


HOW WE /IASTER OUR FATE. 


A se~ies of articles, descriptive and explanatory of human experience, and what we can doto make it 
factory. Hindsomely bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. ‘‘ The book ought to be read esp 
by those whose self-reliance and concentration of energy may have been wanting in the attempt to 


the tyranny of circumstance.”-- 7he Ontlook. co 


THE METAPHYSICS OF BALZAC. 
As found in “The Magic Skin,” ‘‘ Louis Lambert,” and ‘‘Seraphita.” Beautifully printed on laid 
handsomely bound in violet cloth and gold. Price, $1.00, postpaid. ‘ Lovers of Balzac will enjoy 
te every page, while those who have held aloof from this French master can in no better way, t 
reading this little volume, get an insight into his grasp of human life and action, and the incisiveness c 
analytical power "--Besten Times. “ A book which any admirer of the great novelist ought to enjoy reac 
the comment is always interesting and inspiring.”— Outlook. 


4 
Health of Body and [lind. 
By T. W. TOPHAN, i.D. 
HOW TO OBTAIN AND PRESERVE GOOD HEALTH. NO TIME LOST IN READING THIS VALUABLE 
HOME TRAINING. NO PARAPHERNALIA USED. 
Mandsomely bound in cloth and gold, with as full-page half-tone Illustrations. Price $1.25, 


“ This interesting volume is -! a regular physician. Thebook is permeated with | feeling. Itis,t 
fore, in a double sense a book, Nobody can faithfully follow the simple rules that it contains without 
greatly benefited in mind and body.”— Spirit af the Times and Sportsman, New York City. 
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THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


“ Life” Building, New York, N. Y. 


ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT or tre onicinat Evition of 


Queen Too. . 
and the Egyptian Sphinx, 


By DR. AUGUSTUS LE PLONGEON, 


of “Sacred Mysteries Among the Mayas and the Quiches,” “Vestiges of the Mayas,” 
“Vestiges of Antiquity in America,” etc., etc. 








DuEEN Moo is a work founded (1) on the great Indian epic poems, the puranas, and 
r ancient books of India; (2) on the ancient Maya books and mural inscriptions; (3) 
ncient Egyptian records; and (4) on the fresco paintings representing episodes in 
life of Queen Moo at Chichen, in Yucatan. 
It is the first book published in modern times relating important and interesting 
concerning ancient American civilization and history—gathered from MSS. by pre- 
ic Maya authors. In it is given a description of the sudden destruction of a large 
hd in the Atlantic ocean (Atlantis), from the pens of Maya and Greek writers. An 
ih-marking work. Send for descriptive circular. 


Embellished with 75 full-page illustrations and many vignettes intercalated in the text. 
277 pp. Cloth and Gold, $6.00, post-paid. 
ALL ORDERS TO-———- 
THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
** Life’? Bidg., New York, N. ¥. 


ne Philosophy of the Hermetics 
ne Hore Philosophy of the Hermetics 


1E TWO BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. THEY TEACH THE ANCIENT HERMETIC PHILOSOPHY. 











It is the first time that this Philosophy has been given to the Western 


World. 
The Books are issued by authority of a Mystic Order, under the symbol WE 
of the Sealed Letter, or Mystic Square. 


No clue to their authorship is known. They are written in a striking literary 
form ; and, like the plays of Shakespeare, open them where you will, they 
entertain you. 

They are destined to have a large part in shaping the Philosophies and Rell- 
gions of the Twentieth Century. 


THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOKS ON PHILOSOPHY EVER ISSUED. 
s, in cloth: For the first, $1.25; for the second, $1.50. Both in one order, $2.50 
by all leading book-dealers, or mailed post-paid by the publishers, 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY : 
“LIFE” BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
B. R. BAUMGARDT & CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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BY 


HORATIO W. DRESSER, 


Author of ‘‘ THE Power or S1ILence,”’ “ THE 
Prerrect WHoxE,” ‘‘ In SEARCH 
or a Sout.” 


Voices of Hope. 


A Series of Essays on 
The Problem of Lite, 
Optimism, and The Christ. 


Uniform in size with “ The Power of Silence.” 


$1.25 post-paid. 


The Alliance Publishing Company, 
“Life” Building, New York, N. Y. 
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Idealistic 
Scientific 





MORE THAN 50,000 COPIES SOLD TO DATE. 
A _— of the Pauline Era. 


Victor Serenus: 
Cloth, 510 pages, 


Studies in the Thought World, or r Practical Mind Art. 


Cloth, 


Ideal Suction through m ental Photography. 


Octavo, cloth, 


God’s Image in Man. 
Cloth, . ° 


Edward morens : 


Cloth, 


The Political Economy of Natural Law. 


Cloth, . 


All of the above books are sold by Booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO. 
Building, New York, N. Y. 


‘* Life” 








Soul Help__.. 
For Invalids 


By MARY ROBBINS MEAD. 

















Fifth Edition. 





Paper, a5 Cent 


CONTENTS: 


I. Resouvrion. 
Il. Be.ievine. 
ail. Ocn Two Sxtves. 
IV. Overcomine Fear. 
V. Cuutivatine THE ImaGrnaTIon, 
VI. Conracious Hears. 
VII. Bantsumnc Prantoms. 
VIII. Conciusions anpD APHORISMS, 


“T often leave your book in the place 
medicine,”’ writes a physician to the authe 
*‘and my patients are always stronger ar 
happier after reading it.”” And hundre 
of other testimonials bear witness 
“Soul Help” is a book that gree streng’ 
and courage to all who read 


The 


Alliance Publishing Company, 
“Life” Building, New York, N. Y. 
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An Idealistic Seiten’ Novel. 
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THE COMEDIE HUMAINE 


OF : 


HONORE DE BALZAC, 
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In Itself a Whole Literature. 


“ Ci, 


AUTHORIZED *.*.* 
ENGLISH EDITION 


OF THE 


STANDARD SAINTSBURY 


BALZAC. 


important Announcement to the Readers of “MIND”: 











The Standard Edition in English of the novels of Balzac—the greatest name in the 
bat-revolutionary literature of France—is that known as the “Saintsbury Edition,” pub- 

hed by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., London. This edition is the final product of the life- 
widy of Balzac, by George Saintsbury, M.A., Professor of English Literature in the 
miversity of Edinburgh, and who in the opinion of an eminent editor “knows more about 
he literature of the world than any other living man.” This great work has been issued 
y Messrs. Dent & Co. in forty volumes, embracing the entire Comédie Humaine, and at 
price placing it beyond the reach of the ordinary buyer. 4 
On account of the great popularity of this work, the English publishers are now pre- 
ng an edition complete in twenty (20) volumes, printed upon a superior deckle-eage 
per of extremely light weight. 

Each volume will be embellished with eight beautiful etchings from original plates, 
naking 160 to the set of 20 volumes, and bound in extra buckram, with paper label. 

In announcing this new and genuine Saintsbury to the American public, the pub 
hers are authorized to distribute the first importation 


AT INTRODUCTORY PRICES, 


m the easiest terms of payment. 





The number of sets apportioned for this distribution being necessarily limited, imme- 
jate application is necessary, as, after they are taken up, the regular price will be 


This is the chance of a lifetime to add to your library a set of the standard Balzac at ? 
price and on terms that are without parallel. 


Send postal at once for full descriptive pamphlet, and special terms, to 





THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Life” Building, 






aue—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Prices: Cloth and gold, $1.50 each; any two, $2.75; 
all three, $4.00 NET, post-paid. 
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Each of these works comprises 384 pages of the ripest thought of many of 
best metaphysical writers of the day. 

Between their covers are not only signed essays upon an unparalleled 
variety of spiritual and psychical subjects, but also instructive editorial com 
ments on timely topics and a wealth of selected miscellany drawn from soure 
accessible to few. 

The most discriminating care is exercised in the editing and publishing of 
this magazine, and no pains are spared to make it in every way worthy of 
preservation in this durable form. 

The volumes are an epitome of the latest and best information obtainab 
concerning the subjects upon which Minn is already quoted as an authority. 

On all questions relating to the nature and potencies of the spiritual man, 
they are both text-books and reference books—a library in themselves. 

No one that desires to keep abreast of the New Thought movement, in 
any of its bearings, can afford to be without this compendium of metaphysical 
knowledge. 





SEE TABLES OF CONTENTS ELSEWHERE. 





Back numbers, if in good condition, will be accepted in exchange for the bound 
volumes upon payment of fifty cents for binding each volume. If to be sent by mail, 
twenty-five cents must be added for postage on each. We cannot bind or receive 
copies in exchange if the edges have been trimmed by machine. The same cloth 
covers, with gold lettering, Title-page and index, ready to be attached by any binder, 
will be mailed to those at a distance for fifty cents each. 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
“LIFE” BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


EDITOR'S NOTE. 


OME modifications of the policy that has characterized Tut Arena during the 
recent years of its history—commendable and successful as this record has been 
have been determined upon. The future issues will consist wholly of signed essays 
fiction and poetry being omilted. And the ‘‘ departments” will be superseded 
symposia, presenting legitimate views of all sides of the questions discussed, 
nder tts new managemeni/, THe ARENA will be in every intellectual sense what its 
ame implies—an open court in which accredited advocates of opposing principles 
Wi find a fair field and no favor. When the Editor has anything to say that he feec 
y interest his readers it will appear in the form of a contribution over his own 
signature; and al this point his responsibility for utterances that find place in these 
bages will cease. The publishers of this famous periodical have no ulterior purposes 
o exploit, no hobbies fo ride, no fads to develop, and no theories to defend. Their 
sole desire is fo aid in promoting the soctal and civic welfare of the race through a 
search for the Truth that ts wholly free from predilections and preconceived opinions. 
The Editor is only the gate-keeper of Tut ARENA—i/s independence will never be 
called in question by the dominance of a single personality. I! will be absolutely 
non-partisan and non-seciirian—withoul creed or plaiform. In providing this 
vehicle for the best thought of the best minds, our chief purpose is to teach the 
masses /o think; and fo those among ‘hem who are already capable of making ethical 
distinctions our appeal shail be especially addressed. In the growing unresi of 
cwilized peoples, the gradual lowering of the ideals that should actuate those in power 
and authority, and the crystallizing of communiites inio ‘‘ classes" based on material 
wealth and other ignoble distinctions, tt would seem that such a periodical as this 
were needed. And as THE ARENAtS wholly unirammeled by influences of corporate 
or individual wealth or position, by sordid political considerations, or by the dictum 
of church, school, or party, we are encouraged fo count on the codperation and 
support of free minds everywhere in our endeavors to promote the cause of justice 


and enlighicnment among men. 





“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 


fe 


—HEINE. 


Vou. XXII. NOVEMBER, 1899. 


CHURCH AND STATE.* 


HAT an extraordinary thing it is! There are people 
who seem ready to ciimb out of their skins for the 
sake of making others accept this, and not that, form of reve- 
lation. They cannot rest till others have accepted their form, 
and no other. They anathematize, persecute, and kill whom 
they can of the dissentients. Other groups of people do the 
same; and others, again, do the same. So that they are all 
anathematizing, persecuting, and killing—demanding that 
every one should believe as they do. And it results that there 
are hundreds of sects—all anathematizing, persecuting, and 
killing one another. 

At first I was astonished that so obvious an absurdity—so 
evident a contradiction—did not destroy religion itself. How 
can religious people remain so deluded? And really, viewed 
from the general, external point of view, it is incomprehensi- 
ble ; it seems to prove irrefragably that every religion is a fraud, 
and that the whole thing is superstition—as the dominant 
philosophy of to-day declares. Looking at things from this 


*Translated by Aylmer Maude, from a Russian MS. by Count Leo 
Tolstoy. 
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general point of view, therefore, I inevitably came to ac- 
knowledge that all religion is a human fraud. But I could not 
help pausing at the reflection that the very absurdity and ob- 
viousness of the fraud, and the fact that nevertheless all hu- 
manity yields to it, indicate that this fraud must rest on some 
basis that is not fraudulent. Otherwise we could not let it 
deceive us—it is too stupid. The very fact that all mankind 
that really lives a human life yields to this fraud obliged me 
to concede the importance of the phenomena on which it is 
based. And, in consequence of this reflection, I began to 
analyze the Christian teachings, which, for all Christendom, 
supply the basis of this apparent fraud. 

That is what was evident from the general point of 
view. But from the individual point of view — which 
shows us that each man (and I myself) must, in order 
to live, always have a religion to show him the meaning of life 
—the fact that violence is employed in questions of religion 
is yet more amazing in its absurdity. How can it, and why 
should it, concern any one to make somebody else, not merely 
have the same religion as himself, but also profess it in the 
same way that he does? A man lives; he must, therefore, 
know why he lives. He has established his relation to God; 
he knows the very truths, and I know the very truth of truths. 
Our expression may differ: the essence must be the same— 
we are both men. Then why should I—what can induce me to 
—oblige any one or demand of any one absolutely to express 
his truth as I express it? I cannot compel a man to alter his 
religion either by violence or by cunning or by fraud (false 
miracles). His religion is his life. How can I take from 
him his religion and give him another? It is like taking out 
his heart and putting another in its place. I can only do that 
if his religion and mine are words, and are not what gives life ; 
if religion is a wart, and not a heart. Such a thing is impossi- 
ble also because no man can deceive in such a case, or compel 
another to believe what he does not believe; for if a man has 
adjusted his relation to God, and knows that religion is the rela- 
tion in which man stands toward God, he cannot desire to define 
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another man’s relation to God by means of force or fraud. That 
seems impossible ; yet it is being done, and has been done every- 
where and always. That is to say, it can never really be done, 
because it is in itself impossible; but something has been done, 
and is being done, that looks very much like it. What has 
been and is being done is that some people impose on others 
a counterfeit of religion, and others accept the sham. 

Religion cannot be forced and cannot be accepted for the 
sake of anything—force, fraud, or profit ; therefore, what is so 
accepted is not religion, but a fraud. And this religious fraud 
is a long-established condition of man’s life. In what does 
this fraud consist, and on what is it based? What induces the 
deceivers to produce it? What makes it plausible to the de- 
ceived? I will not discuss the same phenomena in Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism, Confucianism, and Mohammedanism, al- 
though any one who has read about those religions may see 
that the case has been the same in them as in Christianity ; but 
I will speak only of the latter—it being the religion known, 
necessary, and dear to us. In Christianity, the whole fraud is 
built up on the fantastic conception of a “Church”—a concep- 
tion founded on nothing, and which as soon as we begin to 
study Christianity amazes us by its unexpected and useless 
absurdity. 

Of all godless ideas and words there are none more god- 
less than that of a Church. There is no idea that has pro- 
duced more evil, none more inimical to Christ’s teaching, than 
the idea of a Church. In reality the word ekklesia means an 
assembly, and nothing more, and it is so used in the Gospels. 
In the language of all modern nations the word ekklesia (or 
the equivalent word “Church”) means a house of prayer. 
Beyond that, the word has not progressed in any language— 
notwithstanding the 1500-year existence of the institutional 
fraud. According to the definition given to the word by 
priests (to whom the Church fraud is necessary), it amounts to 
nothing else than a preface that says: “All that I am going 
to say is true, and if you disbelieve I shall burn you, or de- 
nounce you, and do you all manner of harm.” This concep- 
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tion is a sophistry, needed for certain dialectical purposes, and 
it has remained the possession of those to whom it is necessary. 
Among the people, and not only among common persons but 
also in educated society, no such conception is held at all— 
even though it is taught in the catechisms. Strange as it 
seems to examine this definition, one has to do so because so 
many people proclaim it seriously as something important, 
though it is absolutely false. When people say that the Church 
is an assembly of the true believers, nothing is really said 
(leaving aside the fantastic inclusion of the dead); for if I 
assert that the choir is an assembly of true musicians, I 
have elucidated nothing unless I say what I mean by “true 
musicians.” In theology we learn that true believers are those 
who follow the teachings of the Church, i. e., belong to the 
Church. 

Not to dwell on the fact that there are hundreds of such true 
Churches, this definition tells us nothing, and at first seems 
as useless as the definition of “choir” as the assembly of true 
musicians. But then we catch sight of the fox’s tail. The 
Church is true, and it is one, and in it are pastors and flocks ; 
and the pastors, ordained by God, teach this true and only re- 
ligion. So that it amounts to saying: “By the Eternal, all 


that we are going to say is real truth.” That is all. The 
whole fraud lies in that—in the word and idea of a Church. 
And the meaning of the fraud is merely that there are persons 
that are beside themselves with desire to teach their reiigion to 


others. 

Why are these people so anxious to teach their religion to 
others? If they had a real religion they would know that re- 
ligion is the understanding of life—the relation each man es- 
tablishes to God—and that, consequently, you cannot teach 
a religion, but only a counterfeit of it. But they want to teach. 
What for? The simplest reply would be that the priest wants 
rolls and eggs, and the archbishop wants a palace, fish-pies, 
and a silk cassock. But this reply is insufficient. Such is 
no doubt the inner, psychological motive for the deception— 
that which maintains the fraud. But as it would be insufficient 
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—when asking why one man (an executioner) consents to kill 
another against whom he feels no anger—to say that the exe- 
cutioner kills because he thereby gets breail and brandy and a 
red shirt, so is it insufficient to say that the Metropolitan of 
Kieff, with his monks, stuffs sacks with straw* and calls them 
relics of the saints merely to get thirty thousand rubles a year 
income. The one act, also the other, is too terrible and too 
revolting to human nature for so simple and rude an expla- 
nation to be sufficient. Both the executioner and the Metro- 
politan, in explaining their actions, would present a _ whole 
series of arguments based chiefly on history and tradition. 
“Men must be executed; executions have gone on since the 
world commenced; if I don’t do it another will; I hope, by 
God’s grace, to do it better than another would.” So also the 
Metropolitan would say: “External worship is necessary; 
since the commencement of the world the relics of the saints 
have been worshiped; people respect the relics in the Kieff 
Catacombs, and pilgrims come here; I, by God’s grace, hope 
to make the most pious use of the money”—thus blasphemously 
obtained. 

To understand the religious fraud it is necessary to go to 
its source and origin. We are speaking about what we know 
of Christianity. ‘urn to the commencement of Christian 
doctrine in the Gospels, and we find a teaching that plainly 
excludes the external worship of God, even condemning it; 
and with special clearness it repudiates mastership. But from 
the time of Christ onward we find a deviation from these prin- 
ciples laid down by Christ. This deviation begins from the 
time of the Apostles, and especially from that seeker after 
mastership—Paul. And the further Christianity goes the 
more it deviates, and the more it adopts the methods 
of external worship and mastership, which Christ had 


*The celebrated Catacombs of the Kieff Monastery draw crowds of 
pilgrims to worship the relics of the saints. It is said that a fire once 
broke out in one of the chapels, and that those who hastened to save 
the “incorruptible body” of one of the saints discovered that the 
precious relic was merely a bag stuffed with straw. This is only a 
specimen of many similar tales, some of which are true and others in- 
vented.—7r. 
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so definitely condemned. But in the early times of 
Christianity the conception of a Church was only em- 
ployed to refer to all those who shared the beliefs that I 
consider true. That conception of the Church is quite correct 
if it does not include those who make a verbal expression of 
religion instead of its expression in the whole of life—for re- 
ligion cannot be expressed in words. 

The idea of a true Church was also used as an argument 
against dissenters. But, until the time of the Emperor Con- 
stantine and the Council of Niczea, the Church was only an 
idea. At that time the Church became a reality, and a fraudu- 
lent one—the fraud of Metropolitans with relics, priests with 
the eucharist, Iberian Mothers-of-God,* synods, etc., which 
so astonish and horrify us, and which are so odious that they 
cannot be explained merely by the avarice of those who per- 
petuate them. The fraud is ancient, and was not begun 
merely for the profit of private individuals. If that were the 
only reason, no one would be such a monster of iniquity as to 
be the first to perpetrate it. The reasons that caused the thing 
to be done were evil. “Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 
The root was evil—hatred, pride, enmity against Arius and 
others ; and another yet greater evil—the alliance of Christian- 
ity with political power. Power, personified in the Emperor 
Constantine, who in the heathen conception of things stood at 
the summit of human greatness (he was enrolled among the 
gods), accepts Christianity, gives an example to all the people, 
converts them, lends a helping hand against the heretics, and 
by means of the Ecumenical Council establishes the one true 
Christian religion. 

The Catholic Christian religion was established for all time. 
It was so natural to yield to this deception that to the present 
day there are people who believe in the saving efficacy of that 
assembly. Yet that was the moment when a majority of 
Christians abandoned their religion. At that turning-point the 


great majority of Christians entered the heathen path that they 


*The Iberian “Mother-of-God”’ is the most celebrated of the miracu- 
lous icons in Moscow.—Tr. 
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have followed ever since. Charlemagne and Vladimir* con- 
tinued in the same direction. And the Church fraud continues 
until now. It consists in this: that the conversion of the 
“powers that be” to Christianity is necessary for those who 
understand the letter but not the spirit of Christianity; but 
the acceptance of that system without the abandonment of 
power is a satire on and a perversion of Christianity. The 
sanctification of political power by Christianity is blasphemy ; 
it is the negation of Christianity. After fifteen hundred years 
of this blasphemous alliance of pseudo-Christianity with the 
State, it needs a strong effort to free one’s self from all the 
complex sophistries by which, always and everywhere (to 
please the authorities), the sanctity and righteousness of State 
power and the possibility of its being Christian have been 
pleaded. In truth, the term “Christian State” resembles “hot 
ice.” The thing is either a State not using violence, or it is 
not Christian. 

In order to understand this clearly we must forget all those 
fantastic notions in which we have been carefully brought up 
and must ask plainly, What is the purpose of such historical 
and juridical sciences as have been taught us? Such sciences 
have no sound basis—their purpose is merely to supply a vin- 
dication of the use of violence. Omitting the history of the 
Persians, the Medes, etc., let us take the history of that gov- 
ernment which first formed an alliance with Christianity. 

A robbers’ nest existed at Rome. It grew by theft and vio- 
lence, thus subduing nations. These robbers and their de- 
scendants, led by their chieftains (whom they sometimes 
called Cesar and sometimes Augustus), robbed and tormented 
nations to satisfy their desires. One of the descendants of 
these robber-chiefs—Constantine, a reader of books and a 
man satiated by an evil life—preferred certain Christian dog- 
mas to those of the old creeds. Instead of offering human 


*Viadimir adopted Christianity a.p. 988. Many inhabitants of his 
capital city, Kieff, were disinclined to follow his example, so he “acted 
vigorously” (as a Russian historian remarks) ; i. e., he had the people 
driven into the Dnieper to be baptized. In other parts of his do- 
minions Christianity was spread among the unwilling heathen popu- 
lation “by fire and sword.”—Tr. 
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sacrifices he preferred the mass; instead of the worship of 
Apollo, Venus, and Zeus, he preferred that of a single God, 
with a Son (Christ). So he decreed that this religion should 
be introduced among those under his power. No one said to 
him: “The kings exercise authority among the nations, but 
among you it shall not be so. Do not murder; do not commit 
adultery ; do not lay up riches; judge not ; condemn not; resist 
not him that is evil.” But they said to him: “You wish to 
be called a Christian and to continue to be the chieftain of the 
robbers—to kill, burn, fight, lust, execute, and live in luxury? 
That can all be arranged.” And they arranged a Christianity 
for him, and arranged it very smoothly—better even than 
could have been expected. They foresaw that, reading the 
Gospels, it might occur to him that all this (1. e., a Christian 
life) is demanded—and not the building of temples or wor- 
shiping in them. So they carefully devised such a Christianity 
for him as would let him continue to live his old heathen life 
unembarrassed. On the one hand Christ, God’s Son, only 
came to bring salvation to him and to everybody. Christ hav- 
ing died, Constantine can live as he likes. More even than 
that—one may repent and swallow a little bit of bread and 
some wine, and that will bring salvation and all will be for- 
given. Furthermore, they sanctify his robber chieftainship 
and say that it proceeds from God, and they anoint him with 
holy oil. And he, on his side, arranges for them the congress 
of priests that they wish for and directs them to say what each 
man’s relation to God should be—and orders every one to 
repeat what they say. 

And they all started repeating it and were contented, and 
now this same religion has existed for fifteen hundred years. 
Other robber chiefs have adopted it, and they have all been 


lubricated with holy oil—and they were all ordained by God. 


[f any scoundrel robs and slays, they will oil him and he wil! 
then be from God. In Russia, Catherine II., the adulteress 
who killed her husband, was “from God”; so, in France, was 
Napoleon. 


To balance matters, the priests are not only “from God”’ but 
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are almost gods themselves, because the Holy Ghost sits in- 
side them as well as inside the Pope, and in our Synod with 
its commandant officials. As soon as one of the anointed 
robber chiefs wishes his own and another folk to begin slay- 
ing each other, the priests immediately prepare some holy 
water, sprinkle a cross (which Christ bore and on which he 
died because he repudiated such robbers), take it up, and bless 
the robber chief in his work of slaughtering, hanging, and de- 
stroying.* And it all might have been well if only they had been 
able to agree about it, and the anointed had not begun to call 
each other robbers, and the people had not begun to listen to 
them and to cease to believe either in anointed people or in 
depositaries of the Holy Ghost, and had not learned from 
them to call them as they call each other—by their right 
names, i. ¢., robbers and deceivers. 

But we have only spoken of the robbers incidentally, be- 
cause it was they who led the deceivers astray. It is the de- 


ceivers, the pseudo-Christians, that we have to consider. They 
became such by their alliance with the robbers. It could not 
be otherwise. They turned from the road when they conse- 
crated the first ruler and assured him that he, by his power, 
could help religion—the religion of humility, self-sacrifice, 


and the endurance of evil. All the history, not of the imag- 
inary but of the real Church—i. e., of the priests under the 
sway of kings—is a series of useless efforts of these unfortu- 
nate priests to preserve the truth of the teaching while preach- 
ing it by falsehood and while abandoning it in practise. The 
importance of the priesthood depends entirely on the teaching 
it wishes to spread. That teaching speaks of humility, self- 
sacrifice, love, poverty; but it is preached by violence and 
wrongdoing. 

In order that the priesthood should have something to teach 
and that they should have disciples, they cannot get rid of the 
teaching. But, in order to whitewash themselves and justify 


*In England we do without the holy water, but an Archbishop draws 
up a form of prayer for the success of the Queen’s army, and a oe. 
lain is appointed to each regiment to teach the men Christianity.— 
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their alliance with political power, they have, by the most cun- 
ning devices, to conceal the essence of the teaching; and for 
this purpose they have to shift the center of gravity from what 
is essential to what is external in the teaching. And this is 
what is done by the priesthood—this is the source of the “re- 
ligion” taught by the Church. The source is the alliance of 
the priests (calling themselves the Church) with the “powers 
that be,” t. e., with violence. The source of their desire to 
teach a religion to others lies in the fact that true religion ex- 
poses them, and they want to replace true religion by a ficti- 
tious religion arranged to justify their deeds. 

True religion may exist anywhere except where it is man- 
ifestly false, 7. e., violent. It cannot be a State religion. True 
religion may exist in all the so-called sects and heresies, but 
it cannot exist where it is joined to a State using violence. 
Curiously enough, the names “Orthodox-Greek,” “Catholic,” 
or “Protestant” religion, as those adjectives are commonly 
used, mean nothing but “religion allied to power’”—-State re- 
ligion, and therefore false religion. The idea of a Church as 
a union of many—of the majority—in one belief, and in near- 
ness to the source of the teaching, was in the first two cen- 
turies of Christianity merely one feeble, external argument in 
favor of the correctness of certain views. Paul said: “I 
know from Christ himself.” Another said: “I know from 
Luke.” And all said: “We think rightly, and the proof that 
we are right is that we are a big assembly—ekklesia, the 
Church.” But only beginning with the Council of Nicza, or- 
ganized by an Emperor, does the Church become a plain and 
tangible fraud—practised by some of the people who professed 
this religion. They began to say: “It has pleased us and 
the Holy Ghost.” The “Church” no longer meant merely a 
part of a weak argument: it meant power in the hands of cer- 
tain people. It allied itself with the rulers and began to act 
like them. And all that united itself with power, and sub- 
mitted thereto, ceased to be religion and became a fraud. 

What does Christianity teach—understanding it as the 
teaching of any, or of all, of the Churches? Examine it as 
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you will—compound it or divide it—the Christian teaching al- 
ways falls into two sharply separated parts. There is the 
teaching of dogmas—from the divine Son, the Holy Ghost, 
and the relationship of these persons, to the eucharist, with or 
without wine and with leavened or with unleavened bread; 
and there is the moral teaching—of humility, freedom from 
covetousness, purity of mind and body, forgiveness, free- 
dom from bondage, peacefulness, etc. Much as the doctors of 
the Church have labored to mix these two sides of the teach- 
ing, they have never mingled, but like oil and water have al- 
ways remained apart in larger or smaller circles. 

The difference in the two sides of the teaching is clear to 
every one, and all can see their fruits in the life of men, and 
by these fruits can conclude which side is the more important 
and (if one may use the comparative form) more true. One 
looks at the history of Christendom from this aspect and is 
horror-struck. Without exception, from the very beginning 
to the very end, till to-day, look where you will, examine what 
dogma you like—from the dogma of the divinity of Christ to 
the manner of making the sign of the cross* and to the ques- 
tion of serving the communion with or without wine—the 
fruit of mental labors to explain the dogmas has always been 
envy, hatred, executions, banishment, slaughter of women and 
children, burnings, and tortures. Look on the other side: 
the moral teaching—from the going into the wilderness to 
commune with God to the practise of supplying food to those 
who are in prison—the fruits of it are all our conceptions of 
goodness, all that is joyful, comforting, and that serves as a 
beacon to us in history. 

People before whose eyes the fruits of both sides of Chris- 
tianity were not yet evident might easily be misled. And peo- 
ple might be misled who were sincerely drawn into disputes 
about dogmas, not noticing that by such disputes they were 
serving not God but the devil, and not noticing that Christ 


*One of the main points of divergence between the “old believers” 
and the “Orthodox” Russian Church was whether, in making the sign 
of the cross, two fingers or three should be extended.—Tr. 
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said in effect that He came to destroy all dogmas. Those also 
might be led astray who had inherited a traditional belief in 
the importance of these dogmas, and had received so perverse 
a mental training that they could not see their mistake. 
Again, those ignorant people might be led astray to whom 
these dogmas seemed nothing but words, or fantastic notions. 
But for us, to whom the simple meaning of the Gospels, re- 
pudiating all dogmas, is evident, and before whose eyes are 
the fruits of these dogmas in history—we cannot be so mis- 
led. History is for us a means—even a mechanical means— 
of verifying the teaching. 

Is the dogma of the immaculate conception necessary or not? 
What has come of it? Hatred, abuse, irony. And did it 
bring any benefit? None at all. Was the teaching that the 
adulteress should not be sentenced necessary or not? What 
has come of it? Thousands of times people have been softened 
by that recollection. Again, does everybody agree about any 
one of the dogmas? No. Do people agree that it is good to 
give to him that has need? Yes;allagree. But the one side 
the dogmas, about which all disagree and which nobody re- 
quires—is what the priesthood gave out, and still gives out, 
under the name of religion; while the other side—about which 
all can agree, and which is necessary to all, and which really 
“saves” people—is the side that the priesthood, though they 
have not dared to reject it, have also not dared to set forth 
as a teaching: for that teaching repudiates them. 

Religion is the meaning we give to our lives. It is that 
which gives strength and direction to our lives. Every one 
that /ives finds such a meaning, and lives on the basis of that 
meaning. If a man find no meaning in life, he dies. In this 
search man uses all that the previous efforts of humanity have 
supplied. And what humanity has reached we call revelation. 
Revelation is what helps man to understand the meaning of 
life. Such is the relation in which man stands toward 
religion. Leo Totstoy. 

Jasnaja Polyana, Russia. 


NoTE BY THE TRANSLATOR.—The above article is prohibited 
in Russia, and though written several years ago has never been 
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printed in Russian. I once asked Tolstoy about this article, in 
which it seemed to me that the truth was told somewhat 
roughly and even harshly. He explained that it was a rough 
draft of an article he had planned but had not brought into 
satisfactory shape. After it had been put aside for some time, 
in favor of other work, a friend borrowed it and took a copy, 
and it began to circulate from hand to hand in written or 
hektographed form. Tolstoy does not regret the publicity 
thus obtained for the article, as it expresses something that 
he feels to be true and important. 

A translation, made probably from an incorrect copy, or 
from the French, has already appeared in English, but a re- 
translation is not the less wanted on that account. A little book, 
professing to be by “Count L. Tostoi” and entitled “Vicious. 
Pleasures” (a title Tolstoy never used), was published in Lon- 
don some years ago. It consisted of translations, or perhaps 
[ should rather say parodies, of five essays by Tolstoy. But, 
to borrow from Macaulay, they were translated much as 
Bottom was in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” when he had 
is the Church or the State, or both, that are “vicious pleasures.” 
on an ass’s head. In many places it is impossible to make out 
what the essays mean. One does not even know whether it 
The translator evidently had some qualms of conscience; for 
he concludes his preface with the words: “If fault be found 
with the present translator for the manner in which he has 
reproduced Count Tolstoi’s work in English, he would ask his 
critics to remember that he, too, like Kant, dearly loves his 
pipe.” If that be really the explanation of the quality of the 
work, “Vicious Pleasures” should be of value to the anti-to- 
bacco league—as a fearful warning. Excepting for that pur- 
pose, I doubt whether the work can be of use to any one. 

One often meets people who say they cannot understand 
Tolstoy’s writings; that he seems to them not really to know 
what he means himself, or that he expresses ideas that are 
evidently absurd. In such cases, it is well to ask in what form 
they have tried to read him; for seldom has any author been 
worse treated by his translators. Some even of those who 
put their name to their versions have evidently not under- 
stood what they were at work on; but it is especially among 
the anonymous translators that we find work that is not merely 
inadequate but even unintelligible, or that says something that 
Tolstoy did not say. Under these circumstances, no apology, 
perhaps, is needed for offering a version that will, I hope, be 
found intelligible by those who approach it with an open mind. 

AYLMER MAUDE. 











THE UNITED STATES AND THE PHILIPPINES. 
I. THE AMERICAN ATTEMPT AT CONQUEST. 


UT a few months ago Spain was a terrible example of 
medievalism surviving in an age of popular education, 

of manhood suffrage, and of government, not by divine right, 
but by the consent and expressed will of the governed. For the 
understanding of present-day problems it is illuminating to re- 
call the Spanish-Cuban situation of fifteen, eighteen, or twenty 
months ago. The Cubans were in revolt against government 
sent to them behind bayonets and from across seas. They were 
fighting for Cuba Libre, for national autonomy, for the right to 
make laws as well as to obey them, for freedom from a foreign 
military occupation, for all that is summed up in the goodly 
phrases, “national independence” and “home rule.” The Cu- 
bans were not unanimous in this venture, but such division as 
appeared in their ranks was on lines of wealth rather than of 
race or education. Many of the rich were for the settled rule 
of Spain—for that law and order which, to paraphrase the 
words of Wendell Phillips, do give “increase of property 
even at the sacrifice of principle.” All the poor and most of 
the moderately well-to-do, as well as some of the wealthy, were 
found under the standard of revolt. The majority of the in- 
surgent forces were of black skin and of negro or mixed blood. 
The admixture of blood was mostly Spanish, although some of 
it came from the Saxon-Norman stock of our own Southern 
States, where the ancestors of many of these soldiers of free- 
dom were once held by us as slaves. In addition to the negro 
and mulatto majority of the insurgent forces, there was a 
large fraction composed of Spanish immigrants fighting the 
despotism of the mother country, as well as numbers of those 
adventurers who flock to every war from every nation, no mat- 
ter what the cause; and there were besides a few of those noble 
spirits who, like Kosciusko in our Revolution, or Byron in 
Greece, are always to be found fighting on the ragged side in 
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such struggles. Such were the insurgent forces as we saw 
them from the land made sacred by Henry, Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Adams, Phillips, John Brown, and Lincoln. For the 
most part we forgot the color of their skins, and the strain of 
their blood, and remembered only the righteousness of their 
cause. We admired their slow and steady courage, a courage! 
that refused pitched battle and wisely, by guerrilla tactics, met 
force by wit, and which, while winning little, suffered no great 
defeats, thus making ultimate victory possible through the ex- 
haustion of their more powerful enemy. In spite of their 
poverty and mixture of blood, their guerrilla tactics and lack of 
standing as a nation, the American people recognized them and 
their cause as kin to us and ours, and definitely took sides with 
them. There was nation-wide sorrow over the death of the 
great mulatto Maceo; there was nation-wide exultation over 
the startling and brilliant forays of Gomez; there was execra- 
tion from all for Weyler, who fought the insurgents in the only 
way left him by their tactics—with the blockading squadron, 
the trocha, the reconcentrado camp, isolation, and starvation. 
So much for the Cuban war as we saw it. 

Now for the Cuban war as Spain, from across the Atlantic, 
saw it. The Cubans were rebels against lawful sovereignty, 
against the “manifest destiny” which had placed upon Spain the 
duty to the world of keeping order and peace in the island. 
The Spanish statesmen were agreed—just as one party of Eng- 
lish statesmen had once been agreed about the Yankees—that 
the Cubans were unfitted for self-government, and that Provi- 
dence had clearly placed their keeping and the responsibility 
for their good behavior in Spanish hands. 

It may be safely said that no assertion of a determination to 
govern has ever been couched in any but phrases of deepest 
religious devotion, and of unbounded solicitude for the welfare 
and final enlightenment of the governed. When Henry II., of 
England, nearly seven hundred and fifty years ago, sent his 
troops to reduce the Irish kings to vassalage, he followed a 
fashion even then ancient among conquerors by proclaiming 
that his purpose was to “enlarge the bounds of the Church, to 
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restrain the progress of vices, to correct the manners of the 
Irish people, and to plant virtue among them and increase the 
Christian religion.” He engaged with Pope Hadrian to “sub- 
ject the people to laws, to extirpate vicious customs, to respect 
the rights of the native churches, and to enforce the payment 
of Peter’s pence.” The Pope indorsed this appea! to piety 
and thrift as being prompted by “the ardor of faith and the 
love of religion,” just as modern churches in later days have 
indorsed similar enterprises as being good for civilization, 
commerce, and missionary work. 

Another instance of despotism cloaking itself in piety, and 
fairly reveling in unctuous phrases descriptive of its regard for 
the welfare of the dominated and subjected, is to be found in 
the literature of the pro-slavery advocates of our own coun- 
try. The slaveholders, as may easily be discovered by a pe- 
rusal of some of their writings, always placed self-interest last 
and the welfare of the slave first. In an elaborate defense of 
slavery, published in 1856, Professor Albert T. Bledsoe, 
-LL.D., of the University of Virginia, considered this very 
point. Professor Bledsoe’s book is entitled “Liberty and Slav- 
ery,” and in it he sought to prove that liberty and negro slav- 
ery are in reality one. As to the good of the slave being the 
justification of slavery, he said: “Surely, no one who has 
looked at both sides of this great question can be ignorant of 
the fact that the legislation of the South proceeds on the prin- 
ciple that slavery is beneficial, not to the master only, but also, 
and especially, to the slave. . . . This ground, or princi- 
ple, is set forth in every defense of slavery by the writers and 
speakers of the South.” The professor then proceeded to 
argue that the Golden Rule was being literally fulfilled to the 
blacks by the whites, because, slavery being good for the 
blacks, it was the thing they would choose for themselves if 
they knew enough to choose. As they did not know enough so 
to choose, “destiny marked out the path of duty” for the whites 
to choose for them. 

The Spanish statesmen, it will be seen, had precedents for 
their position that the dominance of Spain was good for the 
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Cubans; and they were not the first to believe themselves to 
be providentially chosen to carry the blessings of civilization 
to a benighted and inferior people. So they sent their troops 
on a holy mission—and Weyler sent home false reports of 
victories won, false tales of the enormous number of the 
enemy slain, and false enumerations of his own losses, in order 
that the mothers and fathers whose bone and blood were pay- 
ing the price of following where the statesmen said Providence 
was directing might not know the cost of the enterprise and 
force an abandonment of it. The reports from the seat of 
war were censored, the people were misled, and the nation fol- 
lowed its statesmen’s reading of the Divine Will until utter 
ruin came at last to prove that it had been a devilish and not 
a divine business. 

Now, all this infamy is being reénacted, with the United 
States and the Philippines as the principals, instead of Spain 
and Cuba. We are attempting to set over the Filipinos a gov- 
ernment of our making, and are using sword and rifle, shot and 
shell, the blockading squadron, and the military encampment 
to reduce them to submission to our plans. I have recalled 
the leading aspects of the Spanish-Cuban war because it af- 
fords a parallel, even in its smaller features, of the American- 
Filipino war. If we are right to-day, Spain was right a year 
ago. If the Cubans were right a year ago, we to-day are 
wrong and the Filipinos are right. Our title to the Philip- 
pines, our “sovereignty” there, is identical in its nature with the 
“sovereignty” of Spain over Cuba. Indeed, it is the same; for 
we bought it of Spain, and we are conducting operations there 
only by such right as she could sell. It is true that our states- 
men have had little to say of the Spanish origin of our title and 
much of its providential sanction; but these are the worn-out 
phrases of the Spaniards themselves, bought, we may sup- 
pose, with the balance of the paraphernalia of the Spanish 
right of sovereignty. 

To suf up, it needs only to be said that men and nations 
are not always right because they say they are right, nor provi- 
dentially guided because they claim the direction of “manifest 
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destiny.” King Philip, of Spain, after whom these islands 
were named, hailed their accession to the Spanish possessions 
as evidence that God had chosen him to extend to them the 
“true faith.” President William McKinley, of the United 
States, in his Home Market Club speech at Boston, said that 
“until Congress shall direct otherwise, it will be the duty of 
the Executive to possess and hold the Philippines, giving to 
the people thereof peace and order and beneficent govern- 
ment, affording them every opportunity to prosecute their law- 
ful pursuits, encouraging them in thrift and industry, mak- 
ing them feel and know that we are their friends, not their 
enemies, that their good is our aim, that their welfare is our 
welfare; but that neither their aspirations nor ours can be 
realized until our authority is acknowledged and unques- 
tioned.” Between the phrases with which we come to the 
Filipinos and those used by King Philip it is difficult to dis- 
cern great difference. 

But the parallel does not end here. Not only are our 
phrases similar, but, except for some minor details of cruelty 
which added little to the Spanish crime of conquest and des- 
potism, our acts are the same as were those of the Spaniards. 
Spain was not out of place in her colonies because she was 
medieval in some of her punishments, but because she was 
governing the people against their will. We are attempting to 
do the same thing. As the President says, “our authority 
must be acknowledged and unquestioned.” No king has ever 
asked more of any people; not many kings have asked so 
much. King James I., of England, in his statement of the 
doctrine that kings govern by divine right, and must not be 
questioned by those whom Providence has placed in their 
hands, said only that “as it is atheism and blasphemy to dis- 
pute what God can do, it is a presumption and a high con- 
tempt in a subject to dispute what a king can do, or to say that 
a king cannot dosthis or that.” King James, it will be seen, 
asserted only that his authority should be “acknowledged and 
unquestioned” by his subjects, and he claimed that the right to 
make this assertion came to him directly from Providence. 
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Mr. McKinley is ready with exactly the same claim. At Bos- 
ton he said: “The Philippines, like Cuba and Porto Rico, were 
intrusted to our hands by the war; and to that great trust, un- 
der the providence of God and in the name of human progress 
and civilization, we are committed. . . . Congress may 
declare war, but a higher power decrees its bounds and fixes 
its relations and responsibilities.” This is simply a renewal 
of James’s assertion of a divine right to govern. It sounds no 
more convincing to thinking Americans now than it did three 
hundred years ago to the thoughtful Englishman who said: “If 
the practise follow the position, we are not likely to leave to 
our successors the freedom we received from our forefathers.” 

But let us return to our historical parallel. Spain kept a 
press censor at Havana, and the reports sent to the Spanish 
people of the military operations in Cuba were uniformly un- 
true. The same thing is being done by the American mili- 
tary authorities at Manila. Recently, we were regaled from 
day to day with reports of the “crucial engagements,” the 
“splendid victories,” and the “decisive gains” made by General 
Wheaton’s troops. A little later a despatch from Manila 
(via Hong Kong, uncensored) brought the news that the pre- 
vious despatches had been untrue; that no great battles had 
been fought nor victories won; that only minor skirmishes had 
taken place, and that the accounts of great engagements and 
tremendous slaughtering of Filipinos had been sent by the 
correspondents in deference to the expressed desire of the 
censor. From Manila came the news that Ilo Ilo had been 
captured by General Miller with scarcely any damage to the 
city at all. Then came the news that the insurgents had 
burned a portion of the Chinese quarter before running away. 
Then the news was revised to include all the Chinese and na- 
tive quarter. Then came the truth—or, at least, the last word 
that has been uttered on the subject—which told us that the 
business quarter and the warehouses were the portions of the 
city destroyed, estimated the damage at millions, and an- 
nounced that the foreign residents charged the Americans, 
not the insurgents, with having fired the city: and this, too, 
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while negotiations for surrender were under way, hours be- 
fore the time set by them for the bombardment to commence. 
According to the Manila despatches, the people of the island 
of Negros received our troops with rejoicings. According 
to the uncensored despatches from Singapore—the truth of 
which is now admitted from Manila—they did nothing of the 
sort, and are now preparing for and waging war. A mail cor- 
respondent of the Minneapolis Journal—A. A. Law, a captain 
and assistant surgeon of the Thirteenth Minnesota Infantry— 
writes of finding fifteen American dead in one place; of the 
complete wiping out of Company M of his regiment, twenty- 
six of its number having been killed, with the list of the 
wounded embracing the entire company roster ; of the wounded 
dying on the surgeon’s table, and this even after having had 
their wounds dressed. He counted forty-nine in the dead- 
room of the hospital. His letter indicates still greater slaugh- 
ter, but these figures of the dead which he has seen exceed 
those that were reported by cable. General Otis’s official list 
of the dead up to February 7, the date of Captain Law’s let- 
ter, put the number at only fifty-one. It is quite like the old 
days of Weyler and his extremely unveracious typewriter— 
with the American people, not the Spanish, being fooled and 
deluded concerning affairs about which they have a right to 
know the entire and exact truth. If Weyler had deceived the 
government of Spain, as well as the subjects of that govern- 
ment, it is fair to presume that he would have been repri- 
manded and recalled. General Otis is deceiving the govern- 
ment of the United States; for here the people, not the crown, 
are the government. He thus passes from a loyal and dutiful 
soldier to a semi-independent military adventurer, playing, 
with certain other servants of the people at Washington, a 
bold, false, and treacherous game, the end of which no man can 
foresee. Inasmuch as the game is fraudulent at the begin- 
ning, it must needsbe evil at the end. 

Of course, the instant reply to all this will be that America 
is not Spain, and that, as our nature is altogether good, and 
our motives are altogether just and disinterested, our rule will 
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be as good as hers was bad. To this several answers may be 
made. The first is, that Spain has always been equally ready 
to say as much for herself. No nation has ever claimed to 
be anything less than god-like in its motives as it advanced to 
the work of conquest ; and the claim is as false as it is old, no 
matter who makes it. A second reply is, that right is right 
and wrong is wrong, regardless of nationality. “Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation.” No one has yet succeeded in finally 
changing this to: “Our nationality so exalteth unrighteousness 
that, when we do it, it becometh righteousness.” If the 
enterprise was bad for Spain, it is bad for us. If it is bad for 
any one, it is bad for every one; and it will change our na- 
ture, rather than having is nature changed by us. A third 
answer is that American institutions are not being sent to the 
Philippines. It is not proposed that they shall be. General 
Merritt, as he sailed through the Golden Gate, on his way to 
be governor-general of the ten million people of the Philip- 
pines, told a reporter that “military law is the best sort of law 
known.” That is treason to all the institutions that may be 
regarded as peculiarly American. It is not to be wondered 
at that the same gentleman, in a speech in the East after his 
return from a somewhat fruitless endeavor to institute mili- 
tary law over the Filipinos, made another speech, in which, 
finding the Constitution a bar to his program of foreign 
dominion, he waved that instrument aside as “out of date.” 
Military law is a survival from feudalism, under which the 
will of the prince or the noble was the law of the land. Its 
power comes always from above, never from below. It 
knows no inalienable rights in the individual. (Habeas cor- 
pus, the right of suffrage, the right to trial by a jury of one’s 
peers, the right of petition, the right of free speech, the right 
to institute a new government and select new officers when old, 
ones are unsatisfactory—these are all unknown to military law. 
it is a government of privates by officers, of inferior officers 
by superior officers. It is the antithesis of democracy, of 
government by the people, of Americanism. The rights it 
denies are the essence and vitality of a free government. 
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They have all been won from military law itself, and are limita- 
tions, denials, and reversals of it. We sent military law to 
the Philippines, not American institutions; feudalism, not 
democratic republicanism. This, in fact, is the only kind of 
government one people can send to another. Acting under its 
inspiration, the nearest our commissioners can come to prom- 
ising liberty to the Filipinos, as a reward for doing as we say, 
is, to quote the language of their proclamation: “The amplest 
liberty of self-government will be granted which is reconcila- 
ble with just, stable, effective, and economical administration, 
and compatible with the sovereign rights and obligations of 
the United States.” Self-government which is “granted,” 
which is bound by the granting power to be, in the judgment 
of that power, just, effective, economical, and compatible with 
its sovereignty, is not the American brand of self-government. 
Those who think it to be such should read the Declaration of 
Independence. Self-government cannot come from without, 
nor owe allegiance to anything but itself. Democratic institu- 
tions, like all other virtues, must come from within, and can 
never be evoked by force, domination, or anything but example 
and freedom. 

I have purposely omitted all reference to the financial side 
of the Philippines enterprise. If, as argued by such eminent 
commercial authorities as John J. Valentine, president of the 
Wells-Fargo Express Company, or Andrew Carnegie, the 
great iron manufacturer, it is bound to result in the loss of 
hundreds of millions, this can add nothing to the weight of 
the argument from principle. If it would yield returns beyond 
the dreams of even Colonel Denby, of the President’s Philip- 
pines Commission, who says, “We are after markets—the 
greatest markets now existing in the world”; or of the San 
Francisco Examiner, which has promised new opportunities 
in the Philippines for the rapidly disappearing American mid- 
dle class; or of the San Francisco Post, which looks to the 
Philippines as the safety-valve which, by receiving our unem- 
ployed as soldiers and workers, is to save us from an out- 
break of discontent at home—even if the prophecies of all these 
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advocates of military expansion should prove true, it could 


make no difference. It is only the fool who says in his heart . 
there is no God; the eternal rights and wrongs must be known ‘ 


and respected by the nation that would preserve its existence, 


the liberty of its people, or even that minor good—abundance ° 


of worldly wealth. 

It is generally agreed by the advocates of subject colonies, 
as dependencies upon the Republic, that the provisions of the 
Constitution in defense of individual liberty do not extend to 
these new acquisitions. Their people are not heirs of the 
rights that the Declaration of Independence asserts to be in- 
alienable in all people. Indeed, the Supreme Court has placed 
the sanction of its approval upon this doctrine by holding that 
such possessions may be governed as Congress may prescribe, 
either by military law or by any modification of the civil law. 
This is an exact re-statement of the claim of King George 
III., which caused the rebellion of his American colonies. 
He, too, held that the rights known in the mother country did 
not cross seas to dependent shores. The British citizen, it 
was conceded, must have a voice in the levying of taxes, or 
the taxes could not be collected. But America, the king and 
his unwise counselors asserted, was to be governed as Par- 
liament might decide. History now tells us that the success- 
ful American resistance to this kingly assertion of the right to 
govern colonies without their representation or consent saved 
the day for liberty, not only in America, but in England as 
well. Unless all men have equal rights there is no rule for 
human conduct. If Americans might have been subjected to 
the English will, then Englishmen might have been subjected 
to the royal will, as it was the desire and intention of the king 
that they should be. So, to-day, who can say how much of 
our liberty is at stake in our decision as to whether or not we 
will grant liberty to the Filipinos? All the liberty we have 
is based upon an idea of the equality of human right to a 
voice in government, regardless of learning, ability, fitness, 
or wealth. Once allow our soldiers to shoot that idea to 
pieces, even though it be in the remotest corner of the earth, 
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and who can say what changes shall inevitably follow in the 
structure that has been reared upon it? 

Probably the first argument of the imperialistic expansion- 
ists in point of time, as it is certainly the most deficient in jus- 
tice or sense, is the claim that when the blood of our soldiers 
has been shed upon the soil of any country that country forth- 
with belongs to the government which provided the bad beef 
and Chinese-made clothing for the invading army. Over and 
over again the statement is made that we will never relinquish 
the soil won by the valor of our soldiers and sailors. This 
claim is made as if it were a statement of divine law, an in- 
dispensable part of the moral ordering of the universe. It 
thus affords an outlet for the instinct to “have our own way,” 
regardless of the consequences to ourselves or to any one else, 
by enabling that instinct to wear a religious and sanctified look 
before our consciences, which accuse us of piracy and mur- 
der. None of those who voice this argument have under- 
taken to make a map of the world as it would appear after 
being divided on this plan. Our own country would belong 
to whom? To the Indians? to the Spanish? to the Dutch? to 
the French? to the British? to the Hessians? to the Mexicans’ 
to the Russians? All have stained the grass and soaked the 
sod of this land with their blood; while we ourselves, in fight- 
ing foreign foes and each other, have poured forth the same 
red tide which our statesmen are hailing as the title-deed to 
all it touches. To the Philippines, the ownership would be 
equally uncertain, but, it would seem, the facts that the na- 
tives have shed rivers of blood on all the islands since the un- 
lucky day when good King Philip first undertook to send them 
religion and civilization, and that they are dying faster than 
ever since our beneficent rule began, ought to place them first 
on the list of claimants. 

A storm of discussion is raging: around the phrase, “fitness 
for self-government.” The entire argument for American 
control in the Philippines rests upon the assumption that the 
Filipinos are “unfitted for self-government.” The phrase is a 
curious one to be used at this stage of scientific advancement. 
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It is still more curious when utteredsn America a century and 
a quarter after the Declaration of Independence. Government 
is the direction of action, the determination of conduct. A 
people that directs unwisely, that determines against rather 
than with the laws of life, will suffer pain, perhaps death. 
This is the hard school of experience. It is ultimately the 
school of life, for in it are taught, over and over, the ways of 
right and the necessity of following in them, until even the 
dullest and most wayward must understand. Indeed, does not 
science tell us that ceaseless pain and unending retribution 
for stupidity impressed this necessity for recognition of and 
conformity tc the laws of the universe upon that which was 
not brain—upon the undifferentiated creatures from which 
all life, even human life, has slowly grown? ‘The brain is a 
product of necessity. It has Liberty for its mother and Re- 
sponsibility for its father. It is the child of “do as you please”’ 
and “take the consequences.” It is God’s unfinished creation, 
to which all his other creations follow and act as servants and 
teachers. It is the distinctively manly part of man. It dif- 
ferentiates man from the rest of all that is. It enables man to 
be the conqueror and master and very crown of things. It 
has grown through necessity and use; it still grows by the 
same process; we cannot see that, in such a world as this, it 
will ever grow in any other way. 

Let us ask the question, What peoples are fitted for self- 
government? and answer it in the light of this knowledge that 
science reveals. The only possible answer is: All who would 
continue in the way of human development. If their ability 
is little, their suffering will be great; but it will be the just 
suffering inflicted by passionless, unchanging law; it will be 
manly suffering, because it is the suffering that makes men. 
If with ignorant effrontery we intrude ourselves into these 
processes of the gods, and try to avert this suffering from any 
people, we shall not succeed ; for incompetency can become com- 
fortable only by becoming competent; but we will obscure the 
workings of cause and effect, render the perception of their 
relationship more difficult, and so blur the clear sense of self- 
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responsibility that alone can cause suffering to grow into wis- 
dom. If we enforce our rule over the Filipinos, we, and not 
their lack of ability, will be charged with all their pain; and 
so the pain, instead of bringing self-criticism, wisdom, and 
steady change to wiser ways, will bring hatred of us as tyrants 
and oppressors. This, of course, will have its wisdom; for it 
will teach the primal lesson of self-government, the necessity 
of rebellion for liberty. Why need we spend our blood and 
treasure to inflict such a lesson upon a people whose manly re- 
sistance, whose freedom from traitors, and whose heroic deaths 
(breaking their guns before they die, lest we should capture 
them), show that they know it as nearly by heart as we did 
at Valley Forge, or as any people has ever known it? Such 
a people will never submit until its heroes are dead, 
and its mothers of heroes are all buried. (When it 
submits, when it accepts our government as its mas- 
ter and bows willingly to the denial of its right to make 
its own laws, determine its own taxation, and choose its own 
rulers, then, indeed, will it be unfitted for self-government ; for 
it will be degraded into unfitness for the life of man. It will 
be a collection of willing slaves and docile underlings. It will 
be a dead nation. Its only hope for a resurrection, for a re- 
awakening of national consciousness, will lie in the suffering 
its servility will invite. It will be far lower in the scale of de- 
velopment, with far more to learn, than when it was blessed 
with wisdom and vitality enough to fight for liberty. To 
such a state, not to any good end, does successful assertion of 
forceful tutelage and mastership of one people over another 
inevitably tend. No possible mistake of a free people can ever 
be half so deadly to the real humanity, the genuine noble- 
ness of any people, as the certain and inevitable degradation 
of contented and submissive subservience. No man that loves 
the right can ever propose to bring such an evil to any people. 

Self-government is not a privilege for the elect and fit few, 
nor for advanced nations only. It is the growing-place of 
fitness ; without it, incompetency grows always to greater help- 
lessness. Self-government, or liberty and responsibility, is the 
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test of every man and every nation, marking unerringly the 
height they have attained and rewarding them accordingly ; 
it is at the same time the schoolroom and gymnasium in 
which fitness is to be achieved. The phrase “fitness for self- 
government” must be thrown out of the discussion. It claims 
ground as debatable which is not such. Self-government, 
more than security for property, limb, or even life, is the 
first requisite to human advancement. 

The immediate outcome of the expansionist’s statement that 
the Filipinos are unfitted to govern themselves, is the claim 
that it is our duty as a nation to govern them. This has been 
made by nearly every advocate of the subjugation of the na- 
tives. It appeals powerfully to the best and weakest point in 
the national character—its uneducated conscience. As a 
people, we want to do our duty to man and to God, or, to put 
it differently, to the human progress of our time. When the 
President talks of “destiny marking out the path of duty,” and 
Governor Roosevelt says, “I have no sympathy with the man 
that cries out against our assuming the burden,” and reminds 
us that “we have got to show the fervent religious spirit char- 
acteristic of the majority of the Puritans,” too many answer 
in the language of expansionist sermons that assume to assert 
the divine and providential guidance of each rifle-ball and ex- 
plosive shell that we hurl against our late allies. After all this 
talk of duty, destiny, civilization, and the religious spirit of 
the Puritans, it may be well to turn to the feelings shown for 
the people providentially placed in our hands by those of us 
who are in immediate charge of dealing out our blessings. As 
far as can be gathered from the despatches from the Philip- 
pines, our battle-cry is none of these phrases, so dear to the 
expansionist at home, but—‘Give them hell, boys!” These 
words have been twice cabled from Manila, once as being 
shouted by wounded soldiers to their comrades, as the hospital- 
train was leaving the front for camp, and once as being the cry 
with which Col. Funston led the Kansas regiment into the 
Philadelphia of the Filipinos, the rebel capital from which the 
rebel congress had just been driven. It is characteristic of 
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our enterprise that the benevolent phrases of our President and 
his supporters become, when transported to the land of their 
application, simply “Give them hell, boys!” And _ perdition 
it certainly is—denying their national existence, asserting 
sovereignty over them by right of purchase from thieves, and 
piling their dead in heaps because they resist our hideous 
and wicked hypocrisy. 

In recent issues of the San Francisco daily papers was pub- 
lished a letter from Private Tom Lynch, of the Third Artillery, 
written to the private’s father, in which the feeling of our 
forces for the people we claim to be blessing and civilizing is 
shown in all its barbarous hate and cruelty. Private Lynch 
wrote, “Every soldier in Manila is just dying to get a chance 
at the black devils.” He adds: “The only good Filipino is a 
dead one; take no prisoners; lead is cheaper than rice.” Also 
that “the Tennessee men are killing every native in sight, 
whether a soldier or not’; and that “the boys are enjoying 
themselves shooting niggers on the run.” 

The Tennessee men, it will be remembered, allowed their 
“nigger” hatred some play in San Francisco, but met an in- 
sufferable obstacle in the fact that, in California, “niggers” 
are also men, with those “inalienable rights” of citizenship that 
military law does not recognize, and that we are declining to 
extend to the Philippines. 

Private Lynch continues: “Our own battery and regiment 

charged a cemetery that was full of natives and piled 
them up till you couldn’t count the dead. The Major rode at 
the head of the column, urging the men forward and telling 


them to spare not even the wounded, thrusting his own sword 


through every wounded insurgent as he passed.” This is 
more horrible than Cromwell in Ireland, Pizarro in Peru, or 
Alva in the Netherlands, by the fact that it comes from us, 
the nation of democracy and liberty, and that it occurs at the 
dawning of the,twentieth century, when so much more is 
rightly to be expected of all men than ever before. It is no 
wonder the President places a censor at the Manila cable- 
station, and systematically deceives the people of the United 
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States concerning the deeds that are being done in their name 
and under their flag. 

It is necessary to say, to complete this consideration of the 
attitude of our troops toward the Filipinos, that not all feel as 
does Private Lynch. A returned officer of the California 
volunteers is authority for the statement that ninety per cent. 
of his regiment are out of sympathy with the course of the 
government and in sympathy with the demand of the Filipinos 
for independence. The fact is that the only American love for 
the Filipinos, among either civilians or soldiers, is felt by those 
who rejoice in their resistance to our aggressions, who exult 
in their desperate bravery, and who are saying, to paraphrase 
the words of Pitt in the Parliament of George III., “Were la 
Filipino, as I am an American, I would submit never, never, 
never |” 

It is impossible to understand the Philippines question ex- 
cept by studying it as a part of the long fight between liberty 
and despotism, between rule of the people by themselves and 
rule by some one else. Those who win their own liberty are 
at once faced with the question of their willingness to concede 
it to others. We all get as much as we give. Those who 
are willing to own slaves, in the changes of human history 
soon come to feel the woe that slavery brings. Those who 
aspire to govern others, as the people of Spain can testify, lose 
the right to govern themselves. 

To-day, in America, the forces of reaction, of slavery, of 
despotism, are uppermost. The slaveholder’s contempt for 
the man with the black skin finds its new utterance in Senator 
Tillman, of South Carolina, making the warranted claim that 
the course of the North in denying the rights to the Kanakas 
and Filipinos that white men claim for themselves is a justi- 
fication of the course of his State in virtually disfranchising 
the negro. 

At the beginning of the war with Spain, Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis expressed surprise that white Americans should go to 
war for a “lot of Cuban niggers.” Recently, in San Fran- 
cisco, Major-General William R. Shafter, speaking in defense 
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of the policy of forcible retention of not only the Philippines 
but of Cuba and of Porto Rico as well, said : “The territory 
that has been won by the valor of our soldiers and sailors we 
will hold, no matter what ten millions of niggers may think 
about it.” 

The American people are face to face with the test that will 
determine the national history, not for a single decade only, 
but for centuries. They must choose either government by 
divine right, military law, international piracy, and warlike 
glory, or people’s rule, international friendship, and liberty. 

It is entirely conceivable that some may reply to all this 
that democracy is wrong; that science has blundered ; that our 
national history has been a mistake; that it is time for a reac- 
tion from popular rule. Indeed, as equal rights in lawmak- 
ing are more and more seen to imply and portend equal rights 
to industrial opportunity, this claim is made. “Too many peo- 
ple vote in this country!” has been said by others than the at- 
torney for the Standard Oil Company. There are many 
forces that will add to the strength of despotism abroad 
through their distrust of liberty and democracy at home. But 
these forces are not fairly to be called American. Their pres- 
ence is proof that America is not yet completed ; that the Amer- 
ican idea has still great battles to fight here at home. Those 
who doubt the central idea of their country’s institutions must, 
of course, be guaranteed entire liberty of thought and speech 
by these institutions. It is not allowable, however, that they 
should initiate and carry on a momentous policy directly op- 
posed to that idea and those institutions—while the great mass 
of the people have not even considered forsaking them. 

Joun H. MarsLe. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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II. Some GAINS FROM EXPANSION. 
. 

XPANSION can no longer be regarded as a question for 


argument; it has become a settled fact of national policy. 
The time is now past for quareling with the situation. The 
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only rational course is to accept it, to seek to understand it, 
and to work to make the best of it. 

What are the forces behind the movement for expansion? 
They are partly sentimental, partly commercial. On the side 
of sentiment, national vanity and missionary zeal have worked 
together in support of the new policy. The man who is 
swayed by the first of these sentiments rejoices that the glo- 
rious destiny of the American people is now about to be 
realized. They are to play henceforth a grand rdéle in world 
politics. They have long been the meek among the nations; 
and, behold! they are now to inherit the earth. The old 
hatred of England, which formerly found vent in loud clamor- 
ings for war, turns at present toward the prospect of rivaling 
England in the splendor of colonial empire. 

Even more potent than national vanity in forcing expansion 
upon us has been the sentiment of missionary zeal. The 
clergy, with but few exceptions, have pronounced with loud 
voices for the new policy of aggressive evangelization. They 
are prepared to go into all the world and shoot the gospel into 
every living creature. 

It would be a mistake, however, to infer that only mission- 
ary zealots have been led by sentimental considerations to de- 
clare for expansion. Humanitarian sentiment has influenced 
many honest and conscientious men, who have been quite free 
from ecclesiastical domination. The “argument from duty” 
appeals to a large following. It is held that the nation has as- 
sumed responsibilities toward distant peoples which must be 
met at any cost. “A foundling has been. left at our door, 
which it is our duty to adopt, educate, and govern.” Or, as 
Mr. Kipling has it, we must “take up the white man’s burden.” 

This humanitarian sentiment, in its various guises, is the 
thing that makes expansion inevitable. Argument is futile 
here. As the Oberlin professor put it, “you can’t argue with 
a sentiment.” It is this that made the situation wellnigh hope- 
less for the opposition from the beginning. 

The sentimental reasons for expansion are reenforced, fur- 
thermore, by certain commercial considerations. The policy 
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seems to be dictated by the commercial interests of the nation. 
There is a very general conviction that expansion will prove a 
profitable business venture. “Trade follows the flag;” com- 
mercial expansion will follow political expansion. This con- 
viction, in the opinion of Dr. Henry Van Dyke, is “the real 
spring of the movement for colonial expansion.” The same 
opinion is held by our European critics. The tap-root of ex- 
pansion, they insist, is American greed. “There’s dollars in 
the job.” Undoubtedly the commercial argument for expan- ’ 
sion, whether sound or unsound, has had great practical in- 
fluence. It has fortified in a very potent way the sentimental 
reasons that made for the new departure. 

As a result of these forces, expansion has come inevitably. 
It cannot be waved back; it must be accepted as a fact. It 
involves grave difficulties—dangers, if you will. What gain 
does it promise? 

1. Expansion will strengthen the bonds of sympathy be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. Already the 
sense of unity between the two great branches of Anglo- 
Saxondom has been strangely quickened. The shock of the 
war broke down forever the barriers of mutual prejudice and 
misunderstanding that had held the two nations apart. The 
pursuit of a common colonial policy will draw them still closer 
together. If expansion promised to do no more than thus 
to make a war between this country and England an impossi- 
bility, that in itself would be sufficient ground for the apologist 
of the new policy to stand upon. The benefits that may come | 
from this cordial Anglo-American understanding are incal- 
culable. The codperation of these two nations in the settle- 
ment of the Far East will make powerfully for civilization. 
Professor Franklin Giddings has recently said in this con- 
nection: “In the broad sense there is from henceforth but one 
real political question before mankind. That question is: 
Are world politits to be dominated by English-speaking people 
in the interests of an English-speaking civilization, with its 
principles of freedom, self-government, and opportunity for 
all; or by the Russo-Chinese combination, with its policy of 
exclusiveness, and its tradition of irresponsible authority ?” 
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2. Expansion will necessitate a more liberal commercial 
policy. Isolation fosters protection; expansion promotes free 
trade. The United States will be forced to keep “open door” 
in the Philippines. No other policy will be practicable. For 
our tenure of Eastern possessions is dependent on the support 
of the English navy. As the condition of her codperation, 
England demands the maintenance of free ports in the Amer- 
ican colonies. The “open door” in the East will make an ir- 
_teparable breach in the wall of high protection. 

3. Expansion will prevent dangerous tampering with the 
monetary system. It will fortify the gold standard against 
the attacks of silver and paper money inflationists. As the 
nation comes into closer commercial and diplomatic relations 
with other countries, the folly of pseudo-“independent” mone- 
tary legislation will become clearly evident. It is the igno- 
rance born of political and commercial isolation that makes 
supporters for hare-brained experiments with the currency. 
The new departure will cure the silver mania. The coming of 
expansion and the passing of Bryanism are contemporaneous, 

4. Expansion will relieve the present tension of the indus- 
trial situation by making an outlet for American capital. 
Excess of saving for investment in this country has resulted 
in congestion of capital and accumulation of unconsumed 
goods. This state of over-production is the root of many 
economic ills. It would be remedied by the opening up of 
new opportunities for the profitable investment of capital in 
. the countries of the East. This argument for expansion has 
been worked out most fully by Mr. Charles A. Conant, in a 
paper on “The Economic Basis of Expansion.” He advo- 
cates a policy of expansion in order to secure for Western 
capital the chance to equip the backward peoples of the East 
with the modern appliances of production and transportation, 
which they now lack. It is to be observed that this economic 
argument for expansion is something quite different from 
“the trade follows the flag” fallacy. Expansion will probably 
bring no increase of American trade that would not have 
come in any event. But it will furnish a way of escape for 
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the surplus capital that is unable to find profitable investment 
at home. 

5. Expansion will improve the character of the American 
civil service. I am aware that the contrary opinion is held 
by many gentlemen who are entitled to speak with great au- 
thority. The Hon. Carl Schurz declares that expansion must 
“result in a fearful increase of profligacy and corruption ;” 
for the opportunities of the spoilsmen will be immensely 
widened. This prediction appears to me to be unduly pessi- 
mistic. Mr. Schurz assumes that bossism will be given free 
rein in the administration of the dependencies. This is pre- 
cisely what will not be allowed to happen. National pride will 
lead this country to place its colonial service on the same high 
plane that the English service now occupies. The alternative 
will be national disgrace. The example of such a service as 
I have faith to believe will be developed in the colonial de- 
partment will react favorably on the internal administration. 
It will give impetus to reform in the governments of the States 
and the cities. Political corruption has flourished in the past 
only by reason of popular indifference. The people have not 
been aroused to stamp out the abuses. Toward the character 
of the colonial service, however, the people will not be indif- 
ferent. For the eyes of other nations will be upon us. The 
people will not tolerate corruption and inefficiency where it may 
be seen of all nations. 

The same change in public life may be expected to take place 
in this country that followed in the wake of imperialism in 
England. The age of Walpole, an age of uninterrupted peace 
and internal development, was the most notoriously corrupt 
period in English history. Every man had his price. The 
age of Chatham, an age of war and expansion, brought a revo- 
lution in the character of English politics. “With the exten- 
sion of empire and the increased sense of responsibility, the 
conscience of the nation was stirred against the scandal; and 
both at home and abroad English public life has been freed 
from the blighting pest.’ ‘For many years past,” asserts 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, “there has been no instance in which 
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a public servant, of whatever standing, has misused his posi- 
tion to his own advantage, or in which the little patronage that 
still remains to ministers has been used corruptly or to the 
injury of public interests.” 

6. Expansion, finally, will elevate the whole tone of the 
national life. It will stimulate and ennoble the national am- 
bition. It will raise up by the side of the now dominant aris- 
tocracy of mercantilism, absorbed in the ignoble pursuit of 
private gain, a new aristocracy devoted to the honorable career 
of public service. The young men of America will feel the 
quickening influence of higher aims and larger responsibili- 
ties. The administration of colonies will produce a nobler type 
of manhood than the management of railways. “To India,” 
declares Sir G. S. Clarke, “England owes in great measure the 
training of her best manhood. India makes men, though it 
does not ‘grow’ them; and the influence, example, and educa- 
tion of the men whom India makes react powerfully on the 
whole social and political structure of the nation.” Who shall 
say that imperial responsibilities may not work in a similar 
way for the moral elevation of the American nation? 


“Comes now to search your manhood, 
Thro’ all the thankless years, 
Cold, edged with dear-bought wisdom, 
The judgment of your peers.” 
F. SPENCER BALDWIN. 
Boston University. 





II]. THe PHILIPPINE QUESTION REVIEWED. 


UST now, when the subject of the Philippines is receiving 

so much attention from the American public, I feel that 

a few observations on this absorbing topic from a native of 

those far-off isles may be found of some interest ; for my point 

of view, as a Filipino, is naturally quite different from that of 

the Americans and the Europeans, who in a myriad ways 
have been endeavoring to enlighten the world on the subject. 

I am frequently asked, “How will the Filipinos themselves 
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consider annexation?” To this I reply that the better element 
among the natives recognize that they are not yet able to gov- 
ern themselves; that they are not yet fit to assume the grave 
duties and the arduous responsibilities of citizenship in a re- 


public; that they still have to learn many important lessons in 
the art of government before they can be free and independent. 
This conservative element among my countrymen is composed 
of the educated and the wealthy class, who are naturally averse 


to an experiment that might mean ruin and social dissolution. 
But they who have nothing to lose, and to whom any change 
seems like the promise of a betterment of their sad lot, form the 
rank and file of the Filipino army that is chasing the will-o’- 
the-wisp of “independence” through the morasses of Luzon. 

Yet it must not be supposed that even these truly represent 
the attitude of the majority of my countrymen. Aguinaldo’s 
army is officered by the restless members of the bloody Kati- 
punan, the secret order—whose two vows are vengeance and 
independence—that proved so deadly a foe against the Span- 
iards. If these have extended the scope of their vow against 
the Americans, the United States have indeed a mighty task 
before them. For the Katipunan at one time numbered several 
hundred thousand members, all bound together by an iron- 
clad oath that required life itself as a sacrifice to its fulfilment. 
But the Katipunan Society extended its ramifications through 
all the islands: how, then, are we to account for the fact that 
opposition to the Americans has been shown in Luzon alone? 
I believe it is because in other islands the counsels of other lead- 
ers prevail—leaders who are friendly to the idea of American 
rule, and who doubtless recognize also the final futility of all 
opposition. 

In Luzon, however, there are those among the insurgent 
leaders who, ever since the advent of Dewey and the subse- 
quent American victories, have been on the alert to protect their 
own interests. Thus, under the pretense of opposing Amer- 
ican aggression, some have been fostering schemes for their 
own aggrandizement, deluding their humble followers into the 
belief that they were resisting the encroachments of a new 
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tyrant. And yet I would not say they are wholly insincere ; for 
it may be true that Aguinaldo was promised much by a certain 
American consular representative, who ought to have known 
better—much that has not been performed. And it is, there- 
fore, but natural that the Filipino leader, feeling himself to a 
certain extent responsible for the liberties of his countrymen, 
should have asked at the outset for guarantees that were in 
the nature of things as impossible as they seemed to be absurd. 

I therefore cannot but believe that Aguinaldo is to a great 
extent animated by a spirit of patriotism. It is his misfortune 
that he does not realize the strength of the foe against which 
he has now entered the lists, and that he does not fully com- 
prehend the attitude of the Americans. I do not believe that 
he is actuated by the hope of gain. He has, it is true, been 
accused of accepting Spanish gold—a charge that he has never 
denied; for he undoubtedly took all that was offered him. 
And yet every coin was expended in the purchase of arms 
and ammunition—to continue what then seemed a hopeless 
struggle. He felt under no obligation to keep faith with an 
enemy that had so often broken its pledges. And so I, who 
know the man well, cannot believe him venal. But it is not 
patriotism alone that strengthens him in his present attitude. 
Aguinaldo is ambitious. He sees here a splendid theater for 
the display of his really remarkable military talents, and the 
opportunity seems too good to be lost. Whether he succeed 
or lose, he well knows that the eyes of the world are upon him, 
and that he is as sure of acclaim as of condemnation. Is he 
not also the idol of his followers—their hero as well as their 
leader? He cannot retreat without striking at least a blow for 
the liberty that has so long been the theme of his ardent ad- 
dresses. He cannot so soon forget the heroic part he fondly 
believed Providence had chosen him to assume. And besides, 
who knows what a sudden turn in the wheel of fortune may 
not bring forth? He well knows the bitter opposition on the 
part of certain prominent and influential Americans to the 
present war, and to United States control in the Philippines. 
Then, too, other nations might interfere, and save his coun- 
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try—and his honor: when he would be hailed as the savior of 
his people and the George Washington of the Philippines. It 
is for this that the shrewd Filipino is waiting—for he is 
shrewd. Aguinaldo, whatever his faults, is an extraordinary 
man—a self-made man, who believes in his star no less than 
did the “man of destiny” of another age. And who can tell 
how high it may yet mount into the zenith before it shall set? 

Aguinaldo is the soul of his army. Once capture him, and 
his army would crumble to pieces within a week. It is his 
iron will and splendid constructive genius that have kept it to- 
gether until now. The Americans should, therefore, it seems 
to me, use every endeavor to capture him; for as long as he 
is at large the islands will remain unpacified. And, believe 
me, he will not give up easily—he has too much to lose. I re- 
member Aguinaldo well while he was a student at Manila, and 
afterward while he served as a petty officer in the Spanish 
army, where he learned the methods of his foes—that he 
might some time therewith crush them. He has surely shown 
that he has profited by the lessons then so bitterly learned. 
Then, as now, he always won the confidence and admiration 
of his countrymen, and even then a great future was prophe- 
sied for him. In a harangue he has no equal. He can with 
his tongue kindle his followers into a fury of madness; there- 
fore, he is entitled to great credit in that he has abused this 
power so little. 

Among his officers are a few men of ability—all, like him- 
self, men of humble origin. Sandico is, I think, the most able. 
He is respected and feared almost as much as is Aguinaldo 
himself, and is equally intrepid and dashing. He, too, is a 
born strategist and has exhibited not a little generalship. Pio 
Pilar is, in my opinion, however, the most to be feared of them 
all. He is dangerous because he is an uncompromising fanatic 
—as ambitious as he is fierce. He hates Aguinaldo only less 
than he hates the foreigner, and I predict that he will be the 
last to yield. He has his own following, and as a rule acts 
independently of his nominal chief; hence, he will probably 
have to be dealt with separately. 
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That the insurgent army was to some exten’ aided by Span- 
iards and others is doubtless true, though I cannot believe that 
the number of these was as large as is commonly supposed. 
The Europeans must know that such conflict can have but one 
result, and the Asiatics have but little sympathy with the Fili- 
pinos. Nor do I believe that any of these were forced to fight 
against the American troops. Aguinaldo is too shrewd a gen- 
eral to put any dependence on such coercive service. I do 
not believe that the insurgent army numbers more than twenty 
thousand men, all told. Nor would I consider these as truly 
representative of the people, who are weary of war and be- 
ginning to appreciate the pacific intentions of the Americans, 
whom in several provinces they have indeed already received 
with open arms. If these provinces be now dealt with under- 
standingly and gently, the others will soon follow. It is but 
natural that the Filipinos, after suffering more than three cen- 
turies of Spanish tyranny, should look upon their new rulers 
with some suspicion. 

It seems to me that it should be the policy of the Americans 
to isolate Luzon at once from her sister isles, for here the re- 
volt is centered. Military posts should at once be established 
in every province, for such intimidation would be a good pre- 
ventive of further mischief. Care should also be taken to 
secure the good-will of the natives, who are easily won by a 
show of honesty, justice, and kindness. Once friends of Amer- 
icans, they can be relied on always. Ingratitude is not our 
national vice. 

The insurgent government at Mololos was only meant as a 
tentative affair. One must, therefore, not judge the governing 
capacity of the Filipinos by the work of this pretentious but 
inefficient body. And yet this unpractised make-shift has cer- 
tainly performed a few of the functions of government fairly 
well. It has levied and collected taxes. It has done some 
other things, and was doubtless capable of many more; for 
there were some able men in the cabinet. But I, in common 
with the more intelligent classes of my countrymen, do not 
believe the masses of the Filipinos are yet ready for the duties 
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of self-government. I would advise the appointment of Amer- 
ican governors over all the present provinces—each governor 
to be assisted by an advisory council of the natives, chosen by 
their countrymen. All petty provincial offices should also be 
filled by natives, chosen in the same manner. In this way 
much friction would be avoided; and my countrymen, having 
thus for the first time some voice in their own affairs, would 
gradually grow to a proper appreciation of the functions of 
Statehood-—until, in the course of time, suffrage could be made 
as universal as it is in America to-day. By this plan, the 
islands would have all the benefits, not only of American over- 
sight and protection, but also of home rule. Such annexation 
would also prove of incalculable advantage to the United States, 
while it would be hailed as the only solution of the problem by 
the best classes of the natives and by the foreigners established 
there. 

The question is often asked, “But what can the United States 
do with the Philippines?” To answer this, one has only to con- 
sider what the East Indies have been to the Netherlands. 
America can make of Luzon what Holland has made of Java—a 
paradise. And‘this can be done, too, to the enrichment of the 
ruling country and the betterment of the natives. Holland’s 
signal triumph in colonial government warrants a close study 
of her methods—a study by which we can profit much, and 
by which we may save ourselves some bitter experiences. The 
islands are a virgin mine of splendid possibilities that await 
developing. Hundreds of thousands of acres yet await cultiva- 
tion, and immense forests offer a rich harvest to the prospector. 
I have not space here to go into details to show why I believe 
the Philippines to be the richest land on the globe. I have 
already done this in my book, in which I devote four hundred 
pages to the subject. Yet that the development of such possi- 
bilities is bound to benefit both American and native, it would 
be hard to dispraye. 

The appointment by the President of the United States of 
a non-partizan Colonial Commission of ten or fifteen members 
—men of recognized ability and experience—would, it seems 
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to me, be an excellent plan. The Commission could make a 
careful study of the methods of other colonial Powers, and from 
time to time recommend to the President such methods and 
changes as might conduce to both the national and the colonial 
welfare. This would greatly simplify matters, and would soon 
make of America what I believe she is destined to become— 
the best colonizer in the world. 

One of the first duties of the Americans should be to give 
to the natives the lands that they have been cultivating for 
generations. Under the Spanish régime, ownership of land by 
a native was almost impossible. The whole country was in the 
hands of the Spanish government and of the ecclesiastical cor- 
porations. Now that the former has been destroyed, the latter 
should be curtailed, and the natives should be allowed every 
privilege of ownership and conveyance in realty enjoyed by the 
citizens of the United States. The natives are naturally an 
agricultural people, and I would therefore suggest that the 
government give them all public lands» -the clearing. In this 
way tens of thousands of acres would annually be brought under 
cultivation—so that within a few years the vast untrodden 
wilderness wou!d be made to blossom like the rose. 

I also believe that the body of laws developed under centuries 
of Spanish misrule should be abolished, root and branch; and 
others more in keeping with the principles of reason and of 
justice should be established in their place. Such changes 
should, however, be made very carefully, and not too quickly. 
‘Lhe crying need of the internal administration of the colony 1s 
the reform of the judiciary, which has become notoriously cor- 
rupt. A supreme court of high-class natives of integrity, and 
ct competent Americans versed in the Spanish character, should 
be established without delay. Some steps in this direction 
have, I am glad to say, already been taken. Such judges should 
be appointed—the American members by the President of the 
United States, and the native judges by the governor of the 
colony, at the instance of his advisory council. In addition to 
the supreme court at Manila, there should be a superior court 
in each province. As pettifogging lawyers are the nuisance 
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of the Philippine courts, measures should at once be taken to 
weed them out—by a system of severe examination by which 
the fittest alone should survive. Justice would thus be made 
at least obtainable, and property, for the first time in the history 
of the islands, would be safe. 

A port should furthermore be established in every island, 
and a military post in every province. A new highway should 
be built to every village, for the old roads are no better than 
mere paths and are absolutely impassable in the wet season. 
This would facilitate transportation and increase commerce ten- 
fold. There is at present only about one hundred and twenty 
miles of railroad in the colony. I believe that within ten years 
from now there will be five thousand miles, and with such 
development will be a corresponding increase in imports, ex- 
ports, and production. Such facilities would also give a won- 
derful impetus to the mining industry, which now languishes 
for lack of them. Some of the finest gold, copper, iron, lead, 
and coal mines in the world await exploitation; and it is only 
a question of a few years when from this source alone a stream 
of wealth will pour into the islands that will make them the rich- 
est colony in the world. 

But with the building of good roads should come the estab- 
lishing of a system of good public schools, by which the children 
of my countrymen might be made worthy the blessings of 
liberty. I believe such schools should be made secular; for 
heretofore the few schools in the colony have had so ecclesi- 
astical a bias that they were necessarily very narrow and super- 
ficial. Native teachers, however, will for many years have to 
be employed. These should be educated under American aus- 
pices at Manila. The appointment of a board of public instruc- 
tion should not be long delayed. The civilization of the future 
must have its basis in education—and this must be fostered by 
the government, as the people are too poor to do much for 
themselves. » 

The needs of the Negritos and other savage tribes of the in- 
terior should also be carefully studied; so far they have been 
sadly neglected, and, although they are fast dying out, they 
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should nevertheless be humanely dealt with. At present they 
form a serious problem—-one that will be very hard to solve. 
There are several hundred thousand of these wild people, hated 
and despised by Filipino and by Spamard alike. 

But the Mohammedans of the Sulu Protectorate will perhaps 
be found more difficult to deal with than any others. They were 
never conquered by Spain, and were always a menace to the 
peace and prosperity of the colony. These fierce Sulus will 
require very delicate handling, and their customs and traditions 
should be respected. A considerable military force in the vicin- 
ity will be found an absolute necessity. 

I do not, however, believe that when order shall once more be 
restored, a large American military display will be required in 
the islands. The natives are quite eager for military service, 
and under American officers will make excellent soldiers—most 
effective as police. The natives can thus advantageously be 
used to govern themselves, and the rulership of a foreign Power 
will therefore never become irksome. Thus far the United 
States have had occasion to deal with but a small proportion of 
the population of the islands; yet if these receive fair treat- 
ment, that fact will soon become known to the others, who will 
hail the Americans as their saviors and extend to them a help- 
ing hand in the performance of their arduous duties. 

The Filipinos are often indiscriminately characterized as 
“savages ;” yet my race has accomplished much that makes it 
worthy to be called civilized. We have produced painters, 
poets, and musicians of world-wide fame. We have scholars, 
scientists, and lawyers of international reputation. We have 
our soldiers—it is only. necessary to name Aguinaldo. We 
have everything that you Americans possess, only to a less 
degree. We have done much that we can justly be proud of; 
we hope to do much more—and I believe that under Brother 
Jonathan’s guidance we will. 


RAMON Reyes LALA.* 
Manila, P. I. 


*Author of “The Philippine Islands,” issued by The Continental 
Publishing Company, New York. 











TWENTIETH CENTURY DEMOCRACY.* 


HE campaign of 1900 is upon us, and all factions are fran- 
tically exclaiming, “The reform forces must unite!” 
When “how ?” is asked, unanimity gives way to chaos. Each 
one wants every one else to “fall in” behind him. This is 
clearly impossible. What can be done? “Unite on the silver 
issue,” suggests one. We are united on the silver issue to the 
extent of fusion. Farther than that the silver issue cannot 
carry us. If we are to have any permanent, any organic union, 
we must have not only a common issue but a common policy. 
Moreover, such a union cannot be accomplished by either party 
giving up its vital, fundamental principles. This would be 
mere bargaining for spoils. While it may be necessary for 
both parties to compromise, it would be fatal for either to stul- 
tify itself. 

Is an honorable union possible? If so, on what basis? 
There are two apparently irreducible elements in the army of 
reform. The first stands for the liberty of the individual citizen 
and for his inalienable and equal right with every other citizen 
to a voice in the affairs of government—in a word, for political 
democracy. The second stands for the protection of the eco- 
nomic rights of the individual citizen from the tyrannical 
aggressions of monopolistic aggregations of wealth, by extend- 
ing the sphere of popular government into the realm of business 
and industry. This is commonly and somewhat vaguely known 
as populistic or socialistic legislation; accurately speaking, it is 
simply business democracy. 

The history of the last century the world over has been a 
history of the growth of these two ideas and their ever-increas- 
ing embodiment in the laws and institutions of nations. Are 
these two great principles antagonistic and irreconcilable? If 
so, there.can be no real union of the democratic and populistic 
forces of the country; and the most powerful two factors in 


*Copyright, 1899, by Carl Vrooman. 
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modern history, each with an unbroken record of victory over 
principalities and powers, millionaires, lords, and kings, must 
sooner or later join issue with each other and struggle for the 
final supremacy of the earth. If, however, they be correlative 
forces, fighting the same enemies and involved in the same great 
destiny, their union will mean a power for progress utterly 
irresistible. 

The history of the progress of political democracy the world 
over, from the close of the eighteenth century to the present day, 
reads like a fairy tale. First came those epoch-making events 
in the eighteenth century—the formation of our great Republic 
and the French Revolution. From 1810 to 1825 followed the 
successful revolutions of the Spanish and Portuguese colonies 
of South and Central America and their formation into free and 
independent republics. In 1832, in slow and conservative Eng- 
land, revolution was narrowly averted by granting the franchise 
to the great middle classes—this work being completed by ex- 
tending the franchise to the urban and then the rural working- 
men in 1867 and 1884. From 1792 until 1870 the history of 
France is a story of ever-recurring revolutions, of republic after 
republic subverted by scheming traitors, of convulsions in- 
numerable and indescribable, brought about by a quenchless 
desire for liberty on the part of the common people and an idi- 
otic inability to submit to the inevitable on the part of “the 
better elements of society”—ending of necessity in the triumph 
of the people and the establishment of the present French 
Republic in 1870. 

During our century the transforming power of this same 
democratic spirit has reorganized on constitutional lines every 
absolute monarchy in Europe except Russia and Turkey. 
Prussia granted her people a voice in the government in 1849, 
Austria in 1860, Hungary in 1867, United Italy in 1870, Spain 
in 1871, Norway in 1814, Denmark in 1849, and Sweden in 
1809. Holland was established as a limited monarchy in 1815, 
and revised her constitution peaceably in 1848 and again in 
1887. Belgium became a limited monarchy on seceding from 
Holland in 1831 and greatly extended her suffrage in 1893, 
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when the people rose en masse, declared a universal strike, and 


surrounded the House of Parliament, one or two hundred 
thousand strong, until their demand was granted. Greece may 
be said to have enjoyed a monarchy more or less constitutional 
since 1829, but established the liberties of her people on a much 
firmer basis with the advent of King George in 1863. As 
McKenzie says in his history of the nineteenth century: “Sixty 
years ago Europe was an aggregation of despotic powers, dis- 
posing at their pleasure of the lives and property of their sub- 
jects. . . . To-day the men of Western Europe govern 
themselves. Popular suffrage, more or less closely approach- 
ing universal, chooses the governing power, and by methods 
more or less effective dictates its policy.” 

In 1893, the same year that the Belgians rose in their might 
and changed their constitution, Brazil, by a bloodless revolution, 
deposed its emperor and established a republic. Even far-off 
heathen Japan, feeling the influence of this world movement, 
abolished her feudal system in 1878, and in 1889 established a 
constitutional monarchy. 


“What is this the sound and rumor; 
What is this that all men hear; 
Like the wind in hollow valleys, 
When the storm is drawing near— 
Like the rolling of the ocean 
In the eventide of fear? 

*Tis the people marching on.”’ 


Another phase of the development of political democracy, 
running parallel to this world-wide movement toward repre- 
sentative government, is the effort to prevent representative 
government from being changed into a meaningless farce 
through trickery, intimidation, boodling, and corruption. The 
tyranny of kings overthrown, the tyranny of the “boss” and the 
“boodler” has come to take its place. Aristocracies abolished, 
millionaires are beginning to arrogate to themselves the powers 
once held by the nobility, and the people are again called upon 
to assert their “divine right” to rule themselves. Different 
methods have been tried by various countries. The English 
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baliot-reform act carried through by Mr. Gladstone in 1872, 
substituting a secret ballot for viva-voce voting, was a well- 
directed blow aimed at intimidation and bribery. The “Aus- 
tralian Ballot System,” which has been so universally adopted 
by our States, is substantially the same law and is generally 
acknowledged to be a valuable though not an entirely successful 
bulwark against the coercion and corruption of voters. The 
stringent “Corrupt Practises Act,” passed by Mr. Gladstone in 
1883, limits the amount of money a candidate or his agents 
may spend to secure his election. It furthermore requires him 
to make a sworn, itemized, public statement of all such expendi- 
tures. This method, like the secret ballot, has largely dimin- 
ished the corrupt use of money in elections. Similar acts, 
however, in this country, have not proved equally effective, be- 
cause our laws have been less exacting and our penalties less 
sovere. 

The ease and freedom with which nominations are made in 
England tend to minimize the power of the “rings’”’ and political 
“machines.” All that is required is that a candidate’s name 
sl.all be written on an official blank and left at the clerk’s office, 
together with the name of his “proposer” or “seconder” and 
the names of eight other citizens. His name then goes on the 
official ballot. The French system of having a second election, 
unless some one receives a majority of the votes cast and at 
least a quarter of the votes registered, likewise has a tendency 
to prevent machine politics. The first ballot is usually scatter- 
ing and is nothing more nor less than a democratic method of 
nomination. On the second ballot all rally to the support of 
the candidate of their party who has received the highest num- 
ber of votes. 

“Proportional representation,” sometimes known as “minority 
representation,” 


has been tried with the most encouraging 
results in Switzerland. Limited trials of the same principle in 
the United States and England have produced satisfactory 
results as far as they have gone. It is not opposition that has 
prevented its rapid spread, but the lack of any powerful interests 
behind it to push its claims with enthusiastic determination. 
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“Primary reform” has been largely advocated and widely 
legislated upon. Most of our States have laws on the subject, 
but none are effective. The Missouri and Kentucky laws have 
been less unsuccessful than the rest; but in every State, to a 
greater or less degree, party machines still control the primaries 
and dictate nominations. 

“Civil-service reform” has become almost a fad among the 
better elements of society, but has always been more or less of 
a farce in American official circles. It cannot be denied that 
something has been accomplished in this direction, nor can it be 
disputed that more has been accomplished by almost every 
civilized nation than by the United States. 

The history of the initiative and referendum possesses great 
interest. The principle of the referendum is an inheritance 
from our Teutonic ancestors. In medieval times no law was 
valid among the Franks and Longobards until it had been ap- 
proved by the people. All decisions. of their parliaments, in 
order to have legal force, had to be announced to the people at 
their place of assembly and be ratified by them. The fact that 
the law had been so ratified was always specially mentioned in 
the edicts promulgating the laws. This appeal to the people to 
obtain their consent is called in the records “interrogatio 
populi.” It is embodied in the charter, or “capitularii,” of 
Charlemagne, who ruled over both France and Germany. This 
codperation of the people was even necessary, among the Lon- 
gobards, for all decisions of the kings sitting with the counts 
in judiciary matters. Later on this custom seems to have died 
out everywhere except in the Swiss cantons of Uri, Appenzall, 
and the two Unterwalds. The same principle was used from 
time to time, however, by different Swiss cities. For instance, 
the city of Berne is said to have taken sixty referendums from 
1469 to 1524. The referendum reappeared in rudimentary 
form in the cantons of Grabunden and Valais. The old federal 
diet, the assembly of the Swiss confederation, likewise made use 
of the referendum. In 1802 the constitution of the Helvetic 
Republic was referred to a popular vote, as have been most of 
the Swiss cantonal constitutional changes. The canton of St. 
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Gall adopted the referendum in 1831, Rural Basle in 1832, 
Valais in 1839, Lucerne in 1841, Vaud in 1835, and Berne in 
1846. Thurgau and Schaffausen followed; and in 1874, when 
the national referendum was adopted, every canton except Fri- 
burg was already using it. The referendum simply means that 
if the people do not like a law they have the power to veto it. 
The initiative means that, if the people want a law and their 
representatives are opposed to it, they can demand and secure 
it in spite of them. The New England town meeting, which 
has been the model of our local governments throughout the 
United States, is as pure an example of the referendum on a 
small scale as was the ancient assembly of our Teutonic ances- 
tors under Charlemagne. We use the same principle in every 
State in the Union when adopting or altering a State Constitu- 
tion. In fifteen States the capital cannot be changed, in eleven 
States no law can be passed for the incurrence of debts not 
specified in the Constitution, and in seven no law can be passed 
establishing banking corporations, without recourse to the refer- 
endum. Many other States make the referendum compulsory 
for a multitude of different kinds of legislation. The custom 
of referring to a popular vote propositions of a purely local 
nature, such as voting bonds to purchase a park or a light or 
water plant, to build school-houses or what not, is very common 
in American cities, and is the referendum pure and simple. 
Last fall the people of South Dakota, by referendum vote, in- 
corporated the initiative and referendum into their Constitution 
to apply to all future legislation in that State, and the legisla- 
tures of Oregon and Utah voted to submit to the people similar 
constitutional amendments. 

The Populists have always advocated this principle. The 
Republicans and Democrats in Massachusetts both demanded it 
in their platforms in 1893, and this year the Democrats in 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Washington, Oregon, 
and California put a demand for it in their State platforms. 
If it prove successful in South Dakota, other States will hasten 
to adopt it; and I think I am safe in saying that it will soon 
be as universal among us as is the Australian ballot system. 
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The second great movement of modern times, popularly 
known as the “Populistic” or “Socialistic” movement, is in every 
country a direct outgrowth of the triumph of political 
democracy. No sooner have the people rescued the govern- 
ment from the control of political tyrants than they have begun 
to try to use that government as a weapon with which to secure 
their liberty from the unjust exactions of those tyrants of the 
business world known as monopolies, trusts, corporations, and 
banking syndicates. In England, after the passage of the great 
Reform bill of 1832 conferring the franchise on the middle 
classes, an era of reform opened up never before equaled in 
English history. The Factory Acts of 1833 and 1843, regulat- 
ing hours of labor and protecting children and women; the pro- 
vision for free education of the poor; the Land Acts and 
Crofters’ Holding Acts, which reduced rents in Ireland and 
Scotland, gave tenants the right to purchase their farms, and 
authorized the government to loan them the purchase-money ; 
the Act prohibiting women and little children from working in 
the mines; the Artisans’ Dwelling Act; the Truck Act (pre- 
venting payment of wages in kind) ; in 1839, the establishment 
for the people of cheap penny-postage irrespective of distance; 
the establishment of postal savings-banks in 1861; the purchase 
of the telegraph lines by the government in 1868; the establish- 
ment of government express, known as the parcel-post, in 1883; 
the provision by Mr. Gladstone in 1844 for the strictest control 
and ultimate purchase by the government of the railroads— 
these and a host of other populistic reforms have been brought 
about as a direct result of giving the ballot to the common 
people. 

The British colonies in Australia and New Zealand, begin- 
ning life toward the middle of the nineteenth century with 
democratic English political institutions, and from time to 
time since then evolving new and more democratic ones of their 
own, such as woman’s suffrage, have made even more wonder- 
ful progress than the mother country in those populistic reforms 
that lead to business democracy. Government railroads, tele- 
graphs, and telephones; government insurance and postal sav- 
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ings-banks; an eight-hour law; a government employment- 
bureau and government farms for the unemployed; an income 
tax; an inheritance tax; a graduated land tax bearing more 
heavily on large alien holdings—these constitute, perhaps, the 
more important steps they have taken in this direction. 

In Germany, where government is less under popular control 
than in Engiand or Australia, much has already been done to im- 
prove social conditions. The German program of social reform 
is, however, an indirect, not a direct, result of popular govern- 
ment. It has been brought about by the Emperor himself as a 
compromise with democracy, and is inspired largely by fear. 
The government measures of reform adopted are undemocratic 
in essence. They are something handed down to the people 
from above—in a word, theyare strictly “paternalistic.” Govern- 
ment insurance, stringent usury laws, government ownership of 
railroads and telegraphs, and all the other measures of reform 
elaborated by the German governments—national, state, and 
municipal—are but so many attempts to steal the thunder of the 
socialists: to take the wind out of the sails of the ever-increas- 
ing, oncoming hosts of “social democracy.” And what are the 
demands of the populists and socialists in Germany under these 
peculiar circumstances? Evidently not government railroads 
and telegraphs—they have them; not government insurance— 
they have that; not municipal ownership of public utilities— 
they have largely attained that. In fact, the government has 
already acquired such splendid control of natural and artificial 
monopolies that the next demand of the people is absolute con- 
trol of the government by the people—in a word, political 
democracy, such as exists in Switzerland. 

Switzerland is the oldest existing republic. It has the lowest 
percentage of illiterate citizens of any nation. The great prin- 
ciple of local self-government has there produced the splendid 
system of proportional representation. The federal courts are 
not allowed to interfere with the legislative departments by 
declaring laws “unconstitutional.” The referendum gives the 
people the power to veto all vicious legislation. The initiative 
gives the people the right to demand and obtain any law they 
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want, no matter what their legislators think about it. Thus 
they have in fact as well as in theory “a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” The people are the 
government, and the government is the people in their united 
or corporate capacity. Therefore, whatever the government 
does for the people they are really doing for themselves. This 
makes all such help “self-help,” not “paternalism.” Thus in 
Switzerland the people insure themselves and run their own 
railroads, telegraphs, telephones, banks, express companies, mail 
service, and many other branches of industry by means of their 
government. If these great industries were under private 
monopolistic control in Switzerland, as they are in the United 
States, we should find there the same tyranny of trusts and 
combines under which we now suffer. But the Swiss have 
substituted democracy for tyranny in these great branches of 
the business world, with the following satisfactory results: 
low rates; first-class service; profits taking the place of taxes; 
no corruption of politics by wealthy boodling syndicates; a 
growing federal fortune instead of a growing national debt, as 
with us—likewise the states and municipalities owning vast 
amounts of property instead of owing vast amounts of bonds, 
as do most of our States and cities. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly or too often, however, the infinite difference there is 
between Swiss democracy and German paternalism. In Ger- 
many the government is something over and above the people— 
placed there by “divine right” and held there by military might. 
The German State owns the telegraphs, telephones, and rail- 
roads; but the State is neither “of,” “by,” nor “for” the people. 
The State insures the German workingman as a father would 
his children, or rather as an employer would his “hands,” not 
as in Switzerland, where the people come together in their gov- 
ernmental capacity and insure themselves. Germany is mon- 
archy applied to business; the United States is aristocracy 
applied to business; Switzerland is democracy applied to 
business. 

The same forces that have wrought these changes in England 
and her colonies, in Germany, and in Switzerland, have been 
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and still are achieving similar if not equally important results 
in every civilized country. Every civilized nation except the 
United States owns its own teiegraphs. All but the United 
States and England own their own railroads, wholly or in part. 
Almost every country of importance has an inheritance tax. A 
majority of the Aryan nations have an income tax, and the 
United States again stands alone in not having national, State, 
or municipal savings-banks. Even little Japan, the wonder of 
the closing years of our century, owns and controls her own 
railroads, telegraphs, telephones, savings-banks, insurance and 
loan departments, express companies, and canals. 

And when we come to “Municipal Socialism,” we find a 
movement so widespread that a volume could but briefly de- 
scribe it. The following examples illustrate the general trend: 

Consul Boyle of Liverpool says that municipal ownership of 
street railways is so common in England that American elec- 
tricians seeking English contracts need no list of cities with such 
public enterprises, “as nearly every city and town of importance 
in Great Britain has such work under progress or in contem- 
plation, . . . and those interested can hardly go astray 
by addressing the city engineer of any large city in England 
or Scotland; and the same suggestion holds good to a limited 
extent for Irish and Welsh municipalities.” 

Says Professor Bemis:* “Of the fifty largest cities in the 
United States, forty-one have public water-works. . . . In 
England and Wales, forty-five of the sixty-four great towns and 
county boroughs own their own water-works, as do all the large 
towns in Scotland, and Dublin, Belfast, and Cork in Ireland. 

The rapid development of municipal electric light has 
also been noted in the United States, the number of plants hav- 
ing grown from 200 in 1892 to nearly 400 in 1898.” 

Professor Parsons has shown in a table} that the telephones 
are owned by either the State, the municipality, or by co- 
operative societies in Germany, Wiirttemberg, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, France, Luxemburg, Austria, Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
land, England, New Zealand, New South Wales, and Victoria. 


*“Municipal Monopolies,” p. 673. By E. W. Bemis. 
tlbid. Page 302. 
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These three instances are but straws, but they are indicative. 
In the way of generalization it is safe to say, first, that more 
has been achieved in the direction of Populism in municipal 
affairs the world over than in national or State institutions ; 
secondly, that the movement in that direction is constantly in- 
creasing both in extent and velocity. 

Thus we see as in a mighty panorama a century’s onward 
march of the forces of democracy. Over kings and aristocra- 
cies and armies they come—ever poor, ragged, cold, ill armed, 
ill fed, and often ill commanded, yet ever and irresistibly trium- 
phant. Through blood and tears and death they move with 
their eyes upon the future—every victory a triumph of mind 
over matter, of future right over present wrong, of the ideal 
over the real. Some people, by no means ignoramuses in the 
ordinary sense of the term, who even pompously term them- 
selves “pessimists” and “practical men,” take great delight in 
deriding and hooting at all proposed reforms as “chimerical 
schemes of well-meaning idealists and dreamers.” Every really 
well-informed student of the subject knows, however, that 
every decade during the last hundred years has seen the common 
people emerge triumphant from some conflict with tyranny, 
bearing priceless and deathless reforms as their bloodstained 
tokens of victory. Does any sane man really think that these 
resistless hosts are going to stop now—renounce their ideals, 
forget their faith, cast aside their manhood, and bow down to 
our intellectual (?), refined (?), delicate (?), and heroic (?) 
aristocracy of pork-packers, stock-gamblers, “bosses,” bond- 
holders, and railroad magnates? No! The power of this new 
world force, the people, is not at flood tide. Every minute it is 
rising higher and higher. 

It is clear now in the light of history that all the different 
sorts of tyranny come from one source—monopoly. No king 
was ever able to play the military tyrant until he “controlled 
the supply” of soldiers. No “boss” ever yet tyrannized over a 
political party until he had “a corner on” the politicians of that 
party. And any man can be a tyrant who can monopolize, 
“corner,” or “control the supply of” any necessity of life. 
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Having destroyed competition he can regulate prices to suit 
himself—subject only to the limitation of “what the market will 
bear,” as the sheep-shearer “must shear, not skin, his sheep,” 
if he would have a crop the next year. Thus he can levy tribute 
or taxes as successfully by mere economic force as any military 
despot ever did by force of arms. The struggle is to the death, 
then, between democracy and monopoly—self-government and 
tyranny. Each political party must take its stand squarely and 
without reserve on one side or the other. No compromise is 
possible. 

The battle-cry of the party of reform must be both con- 
servative and constructive—simple enough to be easily compre- 
hended by the masses and fundamental enough to meet the 
exigencies of the situation. Such a battle-cry can never be 
evolved from any individual man’s brain. It must be the joint 
product of man and God working together in human history. 
Here is such a cry, with a hundred years of success already 
behind it: 

Down with tyranny! Long live democracy! Down with 
the political tyranny of kings, aristocracies, bosses, irresponsi- 
ble courts, and purchasable legislatures! Down with the busi- 
ness tyranny of trusts, combines, corporations, banking syndi- 
cates, and every race and breed of monopoly! All hail the 
rule of the people—in government and in industry! Ali hail the 
advent of democracy, political and business! 

One-sided democracy is lop-sided, illogical democracy. A 
democracy that is content to endure the oppression of any class 
of tyrants, either political or industrial, is unworthy the name. 
Which is worse—a plain, old-fashioned tyrant, or an oily, up- 
to-date corporation tyrant? A common, every-day, bull- 
headed baron, or a cunning, unscrupulous coal baron? A king 
hedged in and bound down by constitutional limitations, or an 
anarchistic oil king who respects no law of God or man? No 
amount of theorizing and splitting of hairs about the “sphere 
of government” can get around this fact—that wherever tyranny 
shows its head it must be slaughtered and the banner of democ- 
racy unfurled in its place. There must be no sphere whatever 
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allowed to tyranny. Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson 
enunciated some great principles. It is for us, if we would be 
worthy to succeed them as custodians of those principles, to 
keep awake and apply them to the problems of to-day—as they 
applied them to the problems of their times. Let us remember 
that like a rising flood the last century has seen the progress of 
the world move forward in two great waves—political and busi- 
ness democracy. What pusillanimous pigmy of to-day, like 
Canute of old, will dare to place himself in the path of this 
oncoming tide and order it not to wet his feet? 

Will the Populists be satisfied with a platform demanding 
nothing but unalloyed democracy—political and industrial? 
Yes! Because this is exactly what they have always demanded. 
What is the difference, then, between the Populist and the 
Democratic parties? It is simply this: The Democratic party 
became stagnant, fossilized, and asleep. The world moved on; 
the Democratic party remained stationary. The Populist party 
did nothing more nor less than take good old Simon-pure 
Democratic principles, as enunciated by Jefferson and Jackson, 
apply them to present-day conditions, and carry them to their 
logical conclusions. Populism is nothing more nor less than 
Democracy up to date. When the Democratic party once more 
comes to a full realization of present-day problems, and de- 
votes all its energy and brains to their solution in accordance 
with the fundamental principles of Jeffersonian, Jacksonian 
Democracy, the Populist party will have accomplished its 
destiny as a distinct and separate political organization, and 
willingly will become an aggressive wing of the victorious hosts 
of the rejuvenated Democracy. 

The Democratic party having once committed itself to the 
policy of substituting democracy for tyranny, what logically are 
the first steps to be taken in that direction? “We cannot do 
everything at once!” No; but we must do something at once. 
We must take at the very least one step toward both political 
and business democracy. 

The next step in the progress of political democracy is evi- 
dently direct legislation by means of the initiative and referen- 
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dum. This reform will destroy at a blow the tyranny of the 
“boss” and the “boodler,” the tyranny of ignorant or corrupt 
legislatures, and the tyranny of that almost omnipotent but far 
from divine power known as the Supreme Court. 

The next step in the progress of business democracy is evi- 
dently the conquest of the trusts. Every party platform in 
1900 will, of course, reek with senile vituperation and impotent 
protest against trusts. But the people are at last thoroughly 
aroused. They are determined to have something more than 
words. They will flock en masse to that party which offers 
them a definite, concrete, and feasible plan for completely sub- 
duing those combinations. It is known to students of the sub- 
ject that the transportation combine is the father and the money 
power is the mother of the other lesser trusts. It is further 
known that no amount of denunciation, no number of “pro- 
hibitory laws,” can rid the world of trusts while these two pow- 
erful and fecund monsters are persistently sustaining the old 
and hatching new ones. It follows that the only sane way to 
conquer the trusts is to conquer their two great creators and 
perpetuators—the railroad combine and the money power—by 
securing government ownership of railroads and bimetallism. 

Is the Democratic party brave enough, sincere enough, and 
wise enough to make the history for the next generation? It 
has the opportunity. I believe it will rise to the occasion. 

CARL VROOMAN. 
Parsons, Kan. 








THE ENGLISH DREYFUS CASE. 


HE facts of the Dreyfus case are the common property of 
the race, and the curtain has dropped cn the most inter- 
esting and dramatic tragedy of modern times. It is only five 
years since Captain Dreyfus was court-martialed and sen- 
tenced. While his trial was going on, large numbers of 
French people believed him innocent; but the army had its 
way, and Captain Dreyfus was banished to Devil’s Island. 
The usual result followed. It began to be talked among the 
French people that Captain Dreyfus had had his trial and had 
been found guilty ; and the more it was discussed among them 
the numbers grew larger who believed him guilty—and the 
numbers of those who believed him innocent continually less. 

The Dreyfus family, with considerable wealth and indom- 
itable perseverance, were untiring in their efforts to unearth 
the facts of his unjust persecution, and reports reached the 
public that the friends of Captain Dreyfus were about to make 
known new and important facts. In the meantime the preju- 
dice against him grew stronger and stronger. It seems not 
to matter how unfair the trial and how flimsy the evidence, if 
a prisoner has been tried and condemned the multitude finally 
grow into a belief that the prisoner was guilty. In due time 
Zola’s attention was called to the great injustice, his letter of 
accusation followed, and the results of his fearless and persist- 
ent efforts are in all men’s minds. 

The result of the Rennes court-martial has thrown the whole 
civilized world into indignant protest, especially the Anglo- 
Saxon portion of it. The press of England and America has 
teemed with maledictions, has breathed of retributions to come, 
and has talked of boycott for the Paris Exposition as a means 
to emphasize the condemnation of the unjust sentence. The 
pulpit has grown eloquent over it, and it has furnished a theme 
with which to point a moral and adorn a tale for essayist and 
editor alike. One would think that such a miscarriage of jus- 
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tice could not happen in England, whose government is her- 
alded before all nations as the lover of fair play and the up- 
holder of justice. In the following pages may be found a his- 
tory of an English Dreyfus case that calls to mind the folly of 
throwing stones while living in glass houses. 

Many readers of THE ARENA are conversant with the main 
facts of the Maybrick case. Florence Elizabeth Maybrick, 
an American, was arrested and tried for the murder, by poison, 
of her husband, an Englishman named James Maybrick, in 
Liverpool, in August, 1889, and was condemned and sentenced 
to be hanged on August 27, 1889. 

This trial attracted great attention. Full reports of it were 
given in the daily press throughout Great Britain, and great 
indignation was felt at what was then almost universally con- 
ceded to be the unfairness of the trial. The judge, Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen, an honored and influential member of the 
Judiciary, in the trial of a case three months after the May- 
brick trial showed unmistakable symptoms of insanity and 
imbecility, and was forced to resign from the bench in conse- 
quence. His conduct at the Maybrick trial ought to have been 
then recognized as sufficient cause for his removal. He was 
unfair in his rulings, harsh in his language, dictatorial and 
self-assertive to the jury; and his summing up was afterward 
stigmatized by Sir Charles Russell as a “plea for the prosecu- 
tion.” This was so plain to the intelligent readers of the 
newspaper reports of the trial, and so shocking to the sense of 
justice and fair play of the people there assembled, that it 
moved the crowd outside the court-room, at the conclusion 
of the case, to vent its indignation on the judge, who was 
hooted and hissed and with difficulty reached his carriage with- 
out violence. So great was the general indignation that pub- 
lic meetings were held and petitions signed by thousands dur- 
ing the fourteen days the Secretary had the matter under 
advisement. The entire Bar of Liverpool sent a protest 
against the sentence. Such a fury of prayer, demand, and 
remonstrance as is seldom witnessed in law-abiding England 
inundated the Home Office and moved the then Secretary, Mr. 
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Mathews, to commute the sentence to penal servitude for 
life—giving as a reason therefor that, after a careful investi- 
gation of all the facts, he had come to the conclusion that there 
was a reasonable doubt whether in fact James Maybrick’s 
death was caused by poison. 

The medical experts, witnesses at the trial, declared that 
the symptoms led away from rather than to arsenical poison- 
ing; and two of the most celebrated of the government’s ex- 
perts, Dr. Tidy and Dr. Paul, agreed that it was a clear case 
of gastro-enteritis. 

Lord Russell, the present Lord Chief Justice of England, 
has been active in pressing for Mrs. Maybrick’s release. He 
has declared over his own signature that Mrs. Maybrick was 
“unfairly tried, ought never to have been convicted, and ought 
to be released ;” and his argument for a revision of the case is 
on record in the Home Office. 

This is a brief statement of the efforts made in England 
at the time to reverse Mrs. Maybrick’s sentence. While there 
is a general knowledge of the facts, many readers of THE 
ARENA are not aware of what has been done for her release 
in this country. Mr. Blaine was very active in his efforts dur- 
ing the last years of his life, and one of the last things he did 
was to send a cable message to the Baroness De Roques, Mrs. 
Maybrick’s mother, concerning the case. Gail Hamilton’s en- 
thusiastic and able efforts are well known. She entered into 
the defense of her unfortunate countrywoman with all the 
energy of her great, strong nature. Secretary Gresham, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with all the facts, was very earnest 
in his efforts for Mrs. Maybrick’s release, as was also Secre- 
tary Olney. Mrs. Harrison wrote an appeal to the Queen in 
her behalf, which was signed by the wives of the members of 
Mr. Harrison’s Cabinet, asking for her release; and the Vice- 
President also joined in the request. 

To all these efforts we have had for answer either silence or 
insult. This is a matter all the more difficult to understand 
when it is remembered that we have extended to the English 
government similar courtesies on several occasions—once 
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during the civil war and twice during a recent administration— 
and when it is remembered that this favor was asked by Eng- 
land as a matter of international courtesy, without comment 
or criticism, and without raising the question of guilt or inno- 
cence. Especially is this true since undoubtedly there exists 
a warm friendship between the two countries. 

Probably a still smaller number of readers are aware of the 
very deep interest that has been taken by President McKinley 
in Mrs. Maybrick’s case. After learning its details, which he 
went into thoroughly with the Hon. Mr. Hitt, of California, 
and Judge Yarrell, of Washington, D. C., he cabled a re- 
quest to the Home Office, through Ambassador Hay, asking 
that she be released, as a matter of international courtesy and 
without discussing the question of innocence or guilt. This 
also was refused. Not discouraged by the failure of Am- 
bassador Hay, President McKinley instructed Ambassador 
Choate to continue efforts for her release. Because of Mr. 
Choate’s peculiar fitness for such a mission—himself a great 
lawyer,.a democrat pure and simple, and in no fear of efface- 
ment by the glamour of royalty—the friends of Mrs. May- 
brick took a fresh hold on hope. They have been waiting these 
long, weary months for an answer from the Home Office, but 
as yet no direct reply has come to the request thus made. 

To a question put by Michael Davitt to the Home Secre- 
tary during the summer, Sir Matthew White Ridley gave the 
usual evasive reply that he could give no hope of a speedy re- 
lease. No reason; no explanation; and with an attitude that 
says: “We have the power to keep her, and we neither in- 
tend to release her nor to give any reason therefor.” To every 
petition, request, and appeal from whatever source—from the | 
Lord Chief Justice to the President of the United States—the 
same stuiud, unyielding front has been presented. Either 
silence or insult has been the only answer given. The pro- 
ceedings are of the star-chamber order. In England Captain 
Dreyfus could have had no retrial: there is no court of cas- 
sation there. 

The Medico-Legal Society of New York last summer 
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memorialized the Queen, urging Mrs. Maybrick’s release. 
The committee that drafted the memorial were legal men, 
from various States, who after an examination of the testi- 
mony at the trial and other circumstances attending the case 
believed in Mrs. Maybrick’s entire innocence. The committee 
consisted of the following persons: Clark Bell, of New York; 
Judge Charles G. Garrison, of New Jersey; Judge L. A. Em- 
ery, of Maine; Judge Michael H. Hirschberg, of New York; 
Judge Pardon E. Tillinghast, of Rhode Island; ex-Judge 
Abraham H. Dailey, of Brooklyn, and ex-Judge A. J. Pitten- 
hoefer, of New York. 

In view of all these facts it becomes an interesting study of 
international comity and policy. There is probably not an- 
other case on record in which so much influence has been 
brought to bear upon a nation by a foreign government, with- 
out success, to secure a re-hearing or the release of a citizen 
from prison. 

It has long been a cause of wonderment to all conversant 
with the case why England is so determined in her refusal to 
let this woman go. All sorts of subterfuges and excuses have 
been urged from time to time. It is claimed that Mrs. May- 
brick’s marriage makes her an English subject, and therefore 
it is no concern of ours. This claim has been thoroughly gone 
into by Judge Yarrell, of Washington, who shows conclusively 
that she is an American citizen 





by the laws of America, no 
matter what the English law may be. Mrs. Maybrick belongs 
to a long line of illustrious names in American history. She 
is in all real senses an American, and the American people have 
a deep interest in her fate. By birth she belongs to genera- 
tions of the educated and refined, and she cannot be robbed of 
her lineage and citizenship by a marriage with an Englishman. 

It is well understood by all who have had anything to do with 
this case that Mrs. Maybrick is the victim, not only of legal 
injustice, but of a conspiracy formed at the time of her arrest, 
which has followed her through the trial and pursued her to 
the Home Office when the case was being considered there. 
Its venomous trail has been seen during all these years of her 
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imprisonment, whenever and wherever an effort has been made 
for her release. She has been assailed by every form of slan- 
der, in which her heroic mother also has been involved. When 
she was ill nigh unto death, the story was started that she had 
inflicted injuries upon herself to excite sympathy, and that she 
had swallowed needles to produce a hemorrhage. When this 
was refuted, the scandal was started that she had given birth 
to a child in prison, fathered by a high official. This story 
was circulated and discussed through all the clubs in London, 
gained admission to the columns of Figaro, and was spread 
throughout the English-speaking world. Notwithstanding 
the fact that her mother obtained from the Home Office a re- 
luctant denial over the signature of the Secretary, these stories 
are periodically revived and circulated with vigor. The of- 
ficials of the Home Office say to those who come to plead her 
cause that she has a very bad record—a story based upon the 
above falsehoods, which are still on record in the Home Office 
and still stand against her when occasion for their influence 
is needed. It has so far been impossible successfully to ex- 
pose or circumvent this conspiracy. 

In a conversation with a prominent member of the American 
Embassy in London, whose efforts for the release of Mrs. 
Maybrick were fruitless, I asked what in his opinion was the 
obstacle that prevents Mrs. Maybrick’s release, and he replied: 
“The opposition of the permanent officials; they say at the 
Home Office that her record is bad—that she is disobedient 
and insubordinate.” It requires only a little knowledge to let 
in a world of light on such a charge. When it is known that 
Mrs. Maybrick has been in the star class for nine years, and 
still remains there, it is absurd for them to charge her with 
being disobedient and insubordinate. To any one who knows 
the severe rigor of the discipline in English penal prisons it 
becomes ludicrous. She would soon be stripped of her in- 
signia of good conduct if she fell below the demanded high 
standard. 

The attitude of the Home Office in England, under whose 
control the prison system is, is the most conservative of all 
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the governmental departments. It has the least tendency to 
change or reform. Its attitude is always against the accused. 
When it investigates a case it calls as witnesses the police who 
secured the indictment, and who are always rewarded for con- 
victions, and the judge who tried the case. Seldom a Home 
Secretary goes beyond the report of these witnesses. The 
question of an innocent person being convicted does not seem 
to them a possibility; whereas it is an ascertained fact that 
there is quite a percentage of innocent persons convicted every 
year. As soon as a prisoner is convicted there arises a wall 
of suspicion and prejudice, which it is almost impossible to 
pierce. 

My experience with the prison system of England during 
the years I have wrought for Mrs. Maybrick’s release con- 
firms the opinion expressed by the officer alluded to above— 
that the obstacle to the release of Mrs. Maybrick is the oppo- 
sition, or rather the prejudice, of the permanent officials in the 
Home Office. A late experience with that department is an 
illustration of the spirit that rules it. I recently wrote to the 
Home Secretary making a request for permission to send a 
book to Mrs. Maybrick. I had read “All’s Right with the 
World,” by Charles B. Newcomb, and I thought its delightful 
and helpful philosophy would be very comforting to her. I 
was informed in reply that a book cannot be given to a prisoner 
as private property, but that I might send it to the Home Office 
for examination, and “if proper it would be forwarded to the 
Aylesbury Prison Library, where Mrs. Maybrick could read 
it.” The following is a copy of the answer I received: 


“Fiome Office, Whitehall, S. W., November 17, 18698. 
“Madame: I am desired by the directors of Convict Prisons 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 13th ultimo, 
together with the book referred to therein. In reply I am to 
inform you that the book, ‘All’s Right with the World,’ has 
been forwarded to 78 Elm Park Road, Chelsea, in accordance 
with your request, as the work in question is not considerea 
suitable for prisoners. I am your obedient servant, 
“E. G. Clayton, Secretary.” 
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That there could be anything objectionable in this book 
is past the comprehension of any one, excepting perhaps an 
official of the English Home Office. There is nothing in it to 
offend any sect, class, or church, and it would have been a 
veritable boon to a wounded spirit. In a letter I received 
from her several years ago, she said: “It is impossible for me 
to understand why I should be called upon to suffer so much 
through this great injustice; but I have faith to believe that 
God knows, and that some day, if not here, on the other side, 
where all things are known, | shall understand.” As I read 
the glowing pages of Mr. Newcomb’s helpful book, the as- 
surance that, in spite of all the apparent evil surrounding us, 
some time, somewhere, somehow it will be made known to us 
that all is well with the world, has been always well with the 
world, and will be to the end, it seemed to me that they carried 
a message direct for her. Were it not for my belief in this 
philosophy such miscarriages of justice would cause me to 
doubt that a competent Ruler directs the affairs of men. 

Among the many commendations and press notices of Mr. 
Newcomb’s book there are names well known in England as 
well as in this country. I will give a few of them, selected 
from scores. Frances E. Willard pronounces the book “an 
inspiration,” and said she received from it much “solace of 
spirit.” Julian Hawthorne writes: “It is a worthy and help- 


ful book.” John Fiske says: “It is a suggestive and 
thoughtful book.” Prof. A. E. Dolbear, of Tuft College, 
says: “I am reminded of Emerson on nearly every page. 


You follow up with Emersonian insight and happy expres- 
sion.” Rev. R. Heber Newton says: “I think it is an admir- 
able piece of work, and ought to have a wide hearing and do 
great good.” Ella Wheeler Wilcox writes: “Your book is 
full of strength, stimulation, and balm; splendid thoughts, 
splendidly expressed. It must do much good.” 

When the nature of this book is considered, the refusal to 
let Mrs. Maybrick read it becomes a verification of the reputa- 
tion of the Home Office for severity and indifference to prison 
abuse. The question naturally presents itself, Can it be possi- 
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ble that the comfort and hope that it might give her are the 
reason that they decided that the book in question “is not con- 
sidered suitable for prisoners”? 

There is another person who has suffered in this fearful 
tragedy, and whose heroism and undaunted courage equal 
those of any of the world’s heroines. I refer to Mrs. May- 
brick’s mother, Baroness de Roques. I cannot do better in 
introducing this noble woman to the readers of THE ARENA 
than to quote Gail Hamilton’s estimate—from a letter to 
Lady Henry Somerset: 


“That heroic mother, whom not having seen I revere, has 
worn the horrors of her situation equally as if they had been 
honors. She was summoned from the very table of social 
festivity to the degradation and ruin of her daughter by the 
British government. By the continuous pillage of that gov- 
ernment she was led from a condition of life-long independ- 
ence, competency, and comfort, down the bitter path of poverty, 
penury, almost pauperism. She has been assailed by every 
form and spirit of slander—slanders that have trailed their 
venomous length to this her own country, where they are 
known to be slanders and could emit but a stifled hiss. Bid- 
ding farewell forever to peace of mind and joy of life, she has 
personally and unceasingly penetrated, for her daughter’s life, 
liberty, and honor, into every court and office and hall and 
haunt of men where the smallest hope seemed to lead—subject 
to the rudeness of the rude and to the cold politeness of the 
unsympathetic: she, with the subconsciousness of her past and 
most acutely conscious of her present; and through it all she 
has borne her unfailing dignity, her unwavering constancy. 
No queen ever confronted an angry mob of the streets with a 
loftier self-command than the mother of your victim has 
brought to an equally unreasoning mob. Strong in the en- 
durance that outwearies wrong, she stands to me for the ideal 
type and statue of motherhood, the Mater Dolorosa of our 
time.” 


England stands in the world to-day for fair play and justice 
—the foremost representative government; yet she has no 
court of criminal appeal. Under English law no appeal in a 
criminal case is allowed from an unjust verdict or sentence, 
not even in a case of life and death; while in a civil action 
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where only a bale of cotton is at stake it is possible to appeal 
from court to court, even to the House of Lords. For the 
victim of injustice in a criminal case it is impossible to get 
a judicial revision or re-hearing. The only possible relief is 
through the sweet will of one man—the Home Secretary. 
This official alone can recommend to the Queen a pardon for 
an innocent man or woman unjustly imprisoned ; and a pardon 
is the only method of release—a pardon for a crime never 
committed! There is absolutely no other way. That such 
innocent cases do occur is a matter of record. 

It is erroneously supposed by many that the Queen has the 
pardoning power. This is a mistake. Not only has she not the 
power to pardon, but she cannot exercise the initiative in the 
matter of pardon. That must come from her Minister, and 
when he advises a pardon the Queen has no choice but to put 
her signature to it. The Home Secretary is the autocrat in 
the matter. He can review, or refuse to review, no matter 
what the exigencies, whatever new testimony or unfair con- 
duct of the trial may be alleged; he alone is the judge of all 
questions and claims for clemency or pardon, and his will alone 
can be evoked. It is regarded as undiplomatic for any other 
Minister of the Crown to appeal in behalf of a condemned 
prisoner—it is considered unwarranted interference; yet we 
see this official influenced, dominated in fact, by the perma- 
nent officials—the underlings of the department. 

Not long ago a man named Habron was convicted at Man- 
chester for murder and sentenced to be hanged, but his sen- 
tence was commuted to penal servitude for life. After serv- 
ing two years the real murderer, a man named Peace, was 
discovered, and Habron was “graciously pardoned” by the 
Queen. 

Only a short time ago a man of the name of John Kelsal 
was tried for the murder of his wife by throwing a lighted 
lamp at her. There was no testimony against him except that 
of his wife’s sister, with whom she was having a drunken orgy; 
and the sister, fearing for her own life, swore that Kelsal threw 
the lamp. Notwithstanding the fact that Joseph Holt, an officer 
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ef the Fire Brigade, after making a careful examination of 
the premises, testified that the woman probably fell coming 
downstairs with the lamp in her hand, the man was tried, and 
upon the woman’s testimony alone was convicted of murder 
and sentenced to penal servitude for life; whereupon the 
friends of Mr. Kelsal, believing in his innocence, headed by the 
officer of the Fire Brigade, began an agitation for his release. 
The woman became remorseful, went to her priest, and con- 
fessed that she had perjured herself—that John Kelsal was 
not there. Upon the advice of the priest she went to the 
proper official to make known her perjury; but it was with dif- 
ficulty she obtained a hearing, having to go several times be- 
fore she could get any one to listen to her. They sent her 
recantation to the Home Office, where after two weeks’ delib- 
eration the officials decided they could see no way in which 
they could interfere. The friends then took it before a magis- 
trate, who with proper regard for precedent and respect for 
English law decided he could not interfere with the decision 
of the Home Office; and it was not until the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, having his attention called to the case, ordered the woman 
arrested, that the facts could be ventilated. She was tried, 
convicted, sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude, and still 
it was weeks before Kelsal could be pardoned! 

It is very difficult to persuade one Home Secretary to re- 
verse the decision of a former incumbent of the office, but 
occasionally we find an officer rising. to the situation. Sir 
William Harcourt was such a one. When he was Home Sec- 
retary a man named Hay, who had been falsely convicted, 
wrote a letter to the Home Office stating that he was a victim 
of a conspiracy. Every prisoner is obliged to undergo nine 
months of solitary confinement when first incarcerated, and is 
not permitted io write until after the expiration of that term. 
In this letter he gave the circumstances and evidence of the 
conspiracy of which he was a victim. His statement seemed 
reasonable to the Secretary, and instead of referring it to the 
permanent officials, or calling upon the judge who tried him, 
he instituted an investigation upon his own lines. Becoming 
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satisfied of the probable truth of the man’s statement, he gave 
him a “ticket of leave.” When released, Hay set about his 
vindication—that he might secure a full pardon and rehabili- 
tation in his civil rights, which every man loses upon convic- 
tion of a crime. Gathering his evidence together, he made an 
appeal to the Home Office. Very soon after he was ap- 
proached by a man, a book-maker at races, with an offer to 
secure his pardon for fifty pounds. Hay demanded some 
proof of the man’s ability to secure it. The man assured him 
that he would give him his proof in the evening; and he then 
took him to a house where Hay was shown documents con- 
cerning his case and a copy of the letter that he had written to 
the Home Office, from which he had never heard. Not hear- 
ing from his statement he called upon the Secretary at his pri- 
vate residence, confident that he would get a hearing. The 
Secretary, through his servant, asked his business. Where- 
upon Hay sent him word that he had written him an important 
statement, which Hay had felt sure Sir William would have 
answered if he had received it. The Secretary sent word to 
him to forward his statement again, addressed to the Secre- 
tary’s private residence, which was done; whereupon Hay was 
given an appointment at the Home Office, where he pointed 
out the document that he had seen, and told of the offer of fifty 
pounds that had been made to him. The Home Secretary, be- 
coming entirely convinced of the innocence of the man, at once 
did all the law could do, through a full and complete pardon, 
to reinstate him, and gave him financial compensation. If 
we were always sure to have a Home Secretary like Sir Will- 
iam Harcourt it would not be such a calamity to England to 
be without a court of criminal appeal. But, unfortunately, 
such officials are very rare. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley, the present Home Secretary, is 
the third incumbent of that office since Mrs. Maybrick was im- 
prisoned. Mr. Henry Mathews, now Lord Landaff, who oc- 
cupied the office at the time of Mrs. Maybrick’s conviction, 
gave as a reason for commuting the sentence that after a care- 
ful examination into all the facts of the case there was reason- 
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able doubt whether Mr. Maybrick died of poison. He, there- 
fore, constituted himself judge and jury, and in effect tried 
and convicted Mrs. Maybrick on a new count—that of “at- 
tempt”—and sentenced her to penal servitude for life. His ° 
action was severely criticized at the time by the press, which 
was almost unanimous in its condemnation, urging that the 
Home Secretary was out of order in announcing a doubt of 
her guilt of the crime for which she had been tried and not 
releasing her; that if she was not guilty of murder she should 
have been released and tried for attempt. The London Times 
said she had certainly not had a fair trial; that the most that 
could be made of it was a case of strong suspicion. Partak- 
ing of the prejudice that had been created, and on the advice 
of the insane judge who had convicted her and of the police 
who were among the active conspirators against her, a com- 
mutation of the sentence to penal servitude for life—a more 
terrible fate than death for a refined and cultured woman like 
Mrs. Maybrick—was all the concession that could be wrung 
from an unwilling official; and, although the matter had been 
under consideration in the Home Office for a fortnight, this 
decision was held back until late in the night before the day 
upon which she was to have been hanged—the gallows having 
already been erected within hearing of Mrs. Maybrick’s cell. 
The cause of this useless addition to her suffering was said 
at the time to be the hope that the delay would force from her 
a confession of guilt. 

Mr. Asquith, the successor of Mr. Mathews, from first to 
last was invulnerable to any plea for her release. He declined 
to re-open a “question which was deliberately considered and 
decided by his predecessor ;” and yet Mr. Asquith pardoned, 
during his term, 166 women, and among them murderers for 
whom no claim of innocence was made! This is only another 
evidence that there exists some subtle reason that does not ap- 
pear why such strenuous care is taken that this one woman 
should be held so firmly behind bars: this woman who—as so 
many intelligent men, including Members of Parliament, the 
Lord Chief Justice, and scores of able lawyers, believe—is in- 
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nocent, has been unfairly dealt with, and ought to be released. 
The present Home Secretary, when first coming to his of- 
fice, promised to give the case careful consideration—a 
promise that he seems never to have fulfilled; at least he has 
never given any reasons for his refusal, which are certainly due 
to the many influential friends that have asked for her re- 
lease. The same subtle influence seems also to have him 
bound ; and, while giving no reason, he still refuses to set her 
free, although he said in a reply at last summer’s session of 
Parliament that he (Sir Matthew White Ridley) was aware 
of the strong opinion held in America and England as to Mrs. 
Maybrick’s innocence, and that she had been adequately 
punished. 

Sir William Harcourt would soon cut the gordian knot. 
How? He would investigate the case. He would find, first, 
that there was doubt of any murder having been committed ; 
second, that the judge’s conduct was such as to entitle her to 
a retrial; third, that there was not a scintilla of evidence that 
she ever administered any poison; fourth, that Mr. Maybrick 
was a confirmed arsenic-eater, that no arsenic was found in his 
stomach, and that only a small portion was found in his liver 
—no more than is often found in autopsies of arsenic-eaters. 

Mr. C. F. Greenwood, a resident of Norfolk, Va., with 
whom Mr. Maybrick was intimate, has, since the trial, made 
affidavit that to his personal knowledge Mr. Maybrick was ac- 
customed to take large doses of arsenic; that he once saw him 
swallow a pill as large as a pea; and that Mr. Maybrick said 
to him one day, when he was taking one of these pills: “Green- 
wood, one of these would kill you; but I can take them—in 
fact I have to, I am so nervous.” 

Even if there be still a doubt in the mind of the Home Sec- 
retary of Mrs. Maybrick’s entire innocence, he ought to con- 
sider that she has served ten years—a longer period than is 
often given for attempt; and, with this fact and various other 
extenuating circumstances, there should not be a question of 
her immediate release. The truth is that she is the victim of 
a deep-rooted prejudice and misunderstanding. It has never 
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been possible to get the facts of her case before the people of 
England. The press has been closed fast as a door at mid- 
night against a discussion of the facts, only admitting what 
may be classed as news paragraphs—while it has given gener- 
ous admission to all the slanders against her. She is looked 
upon as the worst type of woman. She is supposed to have had 
a “lover.” It is also said that there must be something against 
her that did not come out in the trial or she would long ago 
have been released with all these efforts in her favor. If there 
is, then the public ought to know it. That neither judges nor 
Home Secretaries are infallible we have had ample evidence. 

If public opinion in England on the Maybrick case should 
be made as well informed as it is on the Dreyfus case we would 
soon see her released. Why? Because it would force an ex- 
amination into the facts of the case, and it is the facts that the 
friends of Mrs. Maybrick have relied upon for her vindica- 
tion and release. Moreover, upon the facts, the British gov- 
ernment would not desire to keep her. It is ignorance of 
the facts and the refusal to investigate them that keep her 
prison doors fastened. Whether or not Mrs. Maybrick shall 
end her unhappy life in prison, it is certain that some time the 
facts will be known; and her trial and condemnation and the 
refusal to investigate her case will make a dark page in the 
history of English criminal jurisprudence. 

France is fortunate in having given birth to two distin- 
guished men of letters who, laying aside for the time their 
special activities, have used their great power for the vindi- 
cation of the oppressed. But for Zola, the Dreyfus case would 
probably never have been revived, and Dreyfus would have 
been left to die on Devil’s Island. Jean Calas, in Voltaire’s 
time, was the victim of as fiendish a conspiracy as that which 
has engulfed Dreyfus. Voltaire, being made acquainted with 
the facts, began and carried out an agitation in behalf of the 
martyred Calas that absorbed public attention in France at 
that time, and produced as great excitement as has followed 
the agitation of the Dreyfus case by Zola. Some Voltaire or 


Zola may arise who will compel England’s attention, and 
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Florence Elizabeth Maybrick’s unhappy fate may pave the way 
to such reforms in English law and prison conduct as martyr- 
dom has ever wrought in the darker periods of civilization— 
reformation through martyrdom seemingly being still one 
of the necessary steps in the evolution of the race. 

In the French Dreyfus case we have a conspiracy and an 
innocent person accused, tried, and condemned by a prejudiced 
tribunal. When the friends of Dreyfus attempted to get a new 
trial for him, they were confronted by a secret dossier, and by 
the “honor of the army,” which was felt to be at stake. In the 
English Dreyfus case we have likewise a conspiracy and an 
innocent person accused, tried, and condemned by a prejudiced 
tribunal. When Mrs. Maybrick’s friends have attempted to 
get justice done they are confronted with a secret dossier— 
evidence against Mrs. Maybrick that the officials of the Home 
Office claim to possess and that they refuse to make public; 
and, finally, there is the honor of the English government, 
which is truly at stake. In France they have the army staff ; 
in England they have the permanent officials of the Home 
Office. HELEN DENSMORE. 
Borough of Brooklyn, New York. 
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I. ITS ORGANIZATION AND AIMS. 
E look back over the history of the last fifty years and 
see very clearly that the American woman—what- 
ever she may have to reproach herself for in the way of mis- 
management or failure in some directions—may safely and 
with justice claim a knowledge, a power, a poise that could 
only have been gained through strenuous labor and well-di- 
rected thought. That it has not always been wise thought is 
but to realize that it has been human thought. That the mis- 
takes have been so few only goes to show the real power 
behind the effort—the realization of the possibilities of 
womanhood. 

The Suffragists have hewed and hacked their way through 
the solid phalanx of social opprobrium and selfish or indo- 
lent opposition ; and the women of to-day, standing on the ris- 
ing ground of a larger liberty and a more gracious freedom 
than would have been deemed possible in the past, give a grate- 
ful backward glance at their battle-scarred sisters ere they 
turn their expectant eyes upon the towering glory of a fuller 
enfranchisement. 

The close of the century sees more than the picture of 
woman mentally armed for her own defense, holding her cita- 
del by power of her inherent strength of will and a tested en- 
durance ; it sees womanhood, which has worked so long from 
without inward, realizing that now the process must be re- 
versed. The heart of things has been reached; but the final 
emancipation will not be hers alone, but, through her, that of 
the race. The work must now be from within outward. 

The National Congress of Mothers, which convened at 
Washington three years ago, was a significant indication of the 
trend of woman’s thought at the close of the century. 
Women, organized at first for egoistic reasons, began after a 
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time to band together for altruistic purposes. It was no 
longer a question of self-benefit, or even of mutual benefit, that 
was the chief thought. The public good, the welfare of hu- 
manity—this was the larger and broader horizon that opened 
itself out before her mental vision. The betterment of social 
conditions; the reform of abuses: how were these results to 
be accomplished? Her thought led her inevitably to the con- 
clusion that at the first rung of the ladder of all permanent so- 
cial reform stood the mother with her malleable child in her 
arms. So the National Congress of Mothers was started, 
with all its outgrowth of mothers’ clubs and societies, striving 
with the mighty lever of motherhood to effect the regeneration 
of the race. 

The initial thought of the movement was this: How am I 
to train this child that he may be better fitted for the battle 
of life than were his parents? What teaching, what environ- 
ment shall I furnish, that thereby his mind and heart may be 
settled into the more perfect way? Just here the mother 
came face to face with a mighty problem. The child was not 
a piece of white paper on which might be inscribed the 
thought of the parent; not a lump of putty to be pressed this 
way and that until it assumed the desired shape. It came 
stamped, at times indelibly, with inherited tendencies and pre- 
dispositions—the outcome of generations of wise or unwise 
thinking: the result, to a large extent, of the circumstances of 
conception. She saw that back of the whole question lay the 
necessity of ideal marriage—a perfect relationship between 
the father and mother; a relationship in which both should 
realize their responsibilities in the bringing of a new life into 
the world, and in which children should be the desired outcome 
of a perfect physical, mental, and spiritual union. 

What are the average conditions of married life to-day? 
Not such as this, certainly. We see men and women on 
every side to whom marriage means little more than the legal- 
ized right to unrestrained sexual indulgence; who think of 
parenthood, at best, as a tiresome possibility to be avoided at 
all cost save that of personal pleasure. Is it conceivable that 
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children born under such conditions—accidental results of 
purely selfish and unthinking indulgence—should prove wise, 
great, large-hearted citizens, or should be the men and women 
that the race and the world desire? It will scarcely be ques- 
tioned that the natural, unbiased instinct of woman in sex 
matters would be a safer, surer standard than that of man. 
Mr. Edward Carpenter, in one of his books, expresses him- 
sel’ thus: 


“Here, in sex, the woman’s instincts are, as a rule, so clean, 
so direct, so well-rooted in the needs of the race, that except 
for man’s domination they would scarcely have suffered this 
perversion [referring to the spectacle presented by our great 
cities at night]. Sex in man is an unorganized passion—an 
individual need or impetus; but in woman it may more prop- 
erly be termed a constructive instinct, with the larger signifi- 
cance that that involves. . . . It is not difficult to see that 
women really free would never countenance for their mates the 
many mean and unclean types of men who to-day seem to 
have things their own way, nor consent to have children by 
such men; nor is it difficult to imagine that the feminine in- 
fluence might thus sway to the evolution of a more manly and 
dignified race than has been disclosed in these last days of 
commercial civilization !” 


And again: 


“In woman—modern science has shown—the more funda- 
mental and primitive nervous centers, and the great sympa- 
thetic and vasomotor system of nerves generally, are de- 
veloped to a greater extent than in man; and, as a general rule, 
in the evolution of the human race, as well as of the lower 
races, the female is less subject to variation and is more con- 
stant to and conservative of the type of the race than the male. 
With these physiological differences are naturally allied the 
facts that, of the two, woman is the more primitive, the more 
intuitive, the more emotional. If not so large and cosmic 
in her scope, the great unconscious processes of Nature lie 
somehow nearer to her. To her, sex is a deep and sacred 
instinct, carrying with it a sense of natural purity. Nor does 
she often experience that divorce between the sentiment of 
love and the physical passion which is so common with men, 
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and which causes them to be aware of a grossness and a con- 
flict in their own natures. She is, or should be, the interpreter 
ef Love to man, and in some degree his guide in sexual 
matters.” 


As Havelock Ells puts it: 


“In women men find beings who have not wandered so far 
as they have from the typical life of earth’s creatures. Women 
are,-for men, the human embodiments of the restful responsive- 
ness of Nature. To every man, as Michelet has put it, the 
woman whom he loves is as the Earth was to her legendary 
son: he has but to fall down and kiss her breast and he is 
strong again.” 

The Society for the Study of Life is a movement to band 
women together for mutual and helpful discussion of the 
vital matters that pertain to womanhood, and to educate, as 
thoroughly as progressive literature on the subject may con- 
duce to education, those who feel the unwisdom of blind im- 
pulse or of unthinking dependence on the advice of physician 
or friend. A brief account of the manner in which the so- 
eiety came into being may be interesting to those who do not 
aiready know of it. 

At the close of the day devoted to the consideration of 
“Moral Training” at the New York City Mothers’ Club, in 
February, 1898, the chairman of the day was approached by 
some members of the club who had been wise enough to see 
that the moral training of a child, to be worth much, must 
antedate his appearance in this world; that the offspring of 
the profligate and the drunkard are severely handicapped in 
the race of life; that grapes do not grow upon thorns, and 
that great sons are not born of unwilling mothers or selfish, 
exacting fathers. These women asked if it would not be 
possible to form a society where vital sex questions could be 
fully and honestly dealt with; where the truths of life could 
be scientifically studied, and the ideal of marriage raised to 
the level where it belongs. And so the Society for the Study 
of Life was formed. 

It is built on new lines, and expects criticism while as yet 
its aims are but vaguely understood. There are those who, 
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themselves brought up to think the innocence of ignorance a 
beautiful thing, resent any attempt to enlighten the minds of 
others on these important matters; there are others, with 
whose feelings we may sympathize even though we may not 
share them, who fear the desecration of holy things by the 
tearing away of the veils that have hitherto covered them. 
But, to the open-minded, clear-thinking, sanely-constituted 
men and women of to-day, this society, with its openly avowed 
belief in the innate purity of natural laws and its intention of 
reverent and careful study of these laws, is a significant and 
cheering sign of the times. There is, as might readily be in- 
ferred, no bias in the society in favor of any particular faith or 
creed, religious or scientific; each member is permitted to 
speak from her own standpoint, always keeping in view the 
main object of the society—the pursuit of Truth. 

Each month the society issues a Bulletin, which gives the 
gist of the discussion at the previous meeting; and the society 
is establishing, for the benefit of its membership, a library upon 
whose shelves will eventually be placed every book that treats 
of the subjects considered by the society, as well as the lead- 
ing scientific works on heredity, physiology, and psychology. 

The Society for the Study of Life offers to the young 
women of America the education for which they are asking. 
No earnest woman, whether married or single, is excluded 
from membership ; and all have an equal voice in the discussion 
of the topics considered—an equal claim upon the time and in- 
terest of the officers of the society. 

If it be true that woman should be the guide in sex mat- 
ters, does not the fact imply the vital necessity for education 
of the sex that bears the responsibility? How shall one lead 
unless she be herself wise? Wifehood, in its highest sense, 
has been in the past practically unprepared for; and the pos- 
sibility or responsibility of motherhood is a thing that has 
been rigorously excluded from the education of a young girl. 
As Mrs. Stetson very radically puts it: 

“We find our young women reared in an attitude that is 
absolutely unconscious of and often injurious to their coming 
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motherhood—an irresponsible, indifferent, ignorant class of 
beings, so far as motherhood is concerned. They are fitted 
to attract the opposite sex for economic uses, or, at most, for 
mutual gratification; but not for motherhood. They are 
reared in unbroken ignorance of their supposed principal 
duties, knowing nothing of these duties till they enter upon 
them. This is as though all men were to be soldiers, with 
the fate of nations in their hands, and no man told or taught 
a word of war or military service until he entered the battle- 
field! The education of young women has no department of 
maternity. It is considered indelicate to give this conse- 
crated functionary any previous knowledge of her sacred 
duties. This most important and wonderful of human func- 
tions is left from age to age in the hands of absolutely un- 
taught women. It is tacitly supposed to be fulfilled by the 
mysterious working of what we call ‘the divine instinct of 
maternity!’ . . . So the children of humanity are born 
into the arms of an endless succession of untrained mothers, 
who bring to the care and teaching of their children neither 
education for that wonderful work nor experience therein; 
they bring merely the intense, accumulated force of a brute 
instinct—the blind, devoted passion of the mother for the 
child. Maternal love is an enormous force; but force needs 
direction. Simply to love the child does not serve him un- 
less specific acts of service express that love. What these 
acts of service are, and how they are performed, make or mar 
his life forever.” 


This sounds harsh, but an unbiased consideration of the sit- 
uation will show that it is, in the main, true. And, leaving 
the child out of the question—for the man and woman have 
also rights to be inquired into and respected—how many men 
and women are there who realize the possible beauty of the 
marriage relationship? How many know or care to make it 
the exquisite thing that it may be? Men and women come 
together with the vaguest notions of their duty to each other, 
of constitutional and educated differences of temperament, of 
the fundamental principles of wise and healthy marriage. 
This is surely the veriest folly. 

For sane men and women to speak and act as if the great 
law of sex were a non-existent factor in human life is surely 
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the merest childishness. May we not conceive of a coming 





era of new and wiser social conditions—when we may look 





one another honestly in the face, with level brows and a frank 
fearlessness ; when the disgrace of a double standard of morals 
will be a thing of the benighted and shameful past ; when pure, 
holy, passionate love, instead of self-interest or desire, shall 
be the foundation and only justification of marriage? 

To all progressive and thinking women the founding of the 
Society for the Study of Life marks the cultivation and final 
expression of woman’s thought of the last half century— 
marks possibly, also, the dawn of a new era in woman’s work. 
The day of belief in the innocence of ignorance is past; and 
the hour approaches when woman, no longer scared by the 
self-erected bugaboo of an evil-minded Society—‘forbidden 
topics” —will glory in her knowledge of the great, grand laws 
governing reproduction, and know no shame save when these 
laws, so known, are weakly disregarded or wilfully broken. 

ALMON HENSLEY. 
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II. THe RIGHT OF A CHILD TO BE WELL Born. 


















E have indeed fallen upon great days when we are 
asked to consider, not the right of a people to be 
free, not the right of an individual to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, not the right in fact of anything that already 
is and by its existence is entitled to our consideration, but the 
right of something that as yet 1s not, save as it subsists poten- 
tially in the womb of the Infinite. We are called upon to dis- 
cuss the question of parental responsibility in the great partner- 
ship of God with man—in helping Him, if not to create, at 
least to bring into this world an immortal soul. This is in very 
fact to become co-workers with God in the secret laboratory 
where life itself is fashioned. 
This is the wonder and gladness of it all to me: not that 
we shall at this time determine with exactness the things that 
should be done or left undone; not that we may at once recog- 
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nize our privileges and how to use and enjoy them—but that 
the spirit that actuated the life of the Man of Galilee should 
have so pervaded the hearts of our people that our delicately 
reared, sensitive wives and mothers can no longer hold their 
peace. They will open their ears to hear, their eyes to see, 
and make their voices heard in this matter. They will over- 
come, for love’s sake, that shrinking which always attends the 
discussion of a subject like this, determined to know how to 
make right conditions for the millions yet unborn. 

These are signs of the times that cannot be ignored by any 
who, with hope long deferred, have been waiting for the com- 
ing of the Prince of Peace. And I for one thank God for the 
Society for the Study of Life and for the Mothers’ Organiza- 
tion, to which it, as child, is so closely related. 

There is always a veil of mystery or shame thrown between 
the growing child’s mind and his own organs of reproduc- 
tion. He is early taught that to know anything concerning 
them savors of immodesty and sin. I used to wonder at this 
—wonder why mothers and fathers should teach their sons 
and daughters all things save this most important one, leaving 
the child to learn on street-corner and in public playground 
those things that can only be properly taught by the hearth- 
stone and in the sanctity of the home. But it is plainer to me 
now. First of all, life itself is secret-—a mystery hidden be- 
yond the ken of man. It is useless for science to seek to un- 
cover it—it forever eludes its grasp. To understand it is to 
comprehend Deity—to know the mind of the Infinite. Around 
the organs of sex, therefore, Nature draws a veil; and to seek 
to lift it, even to learn of her, seems sacrilege. The instinctive 
shrinking felt by the mother when talking to her child on mat- 
ters of sex is natural. It is only because of false ideas that 
have crept in as the fruit of sin that it is a necessity. If chil- 
dren were well born—born of love—their innate sense of purity 
would be their infallible guide. 

Another reason why parents are so silent on this matter is 
that few have any proper understanding of the sex function 
themselves. They have vague notions, but no clearly defined 
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ideas. They have, alas! found too often in the marriage re- 
lation a way of pain and sorrow, and they cannot bear to speak 
to their innocent boy or girl of that which has proved so un- 
satisfactory to them. So they try to assure themselves that 
the longer the child remains in ignorance the longer it will 
likely stay in innocence; for it is bound to learn all too soon 
of the things they would gladly keep from it forever. 

What age other than a Christian one could have considered 
the right of a child to be well born? In what other nation than 
ours could be found the women that would come to the front 
and through prayerful thought and study seek the solution of 
this mighty problem of heredity? It is true that the women of 
ancient Sparta exercised in the gymnasium in order to obtain 
the highest bodily vigor, preparatory to the function of ma- 
ternity. It is true that the Grecian women after conception 
were surrounded by statues of marble loveliness, and all things 
beautiful in Nature and art. It is true that the children yet 
unborn were considered; not for themselves, however, but 
rather for the State. It was a matter of expendiency—a 
benefit to the nation, not to the child considered in itself. The 
mother would bear a warrior that should be mighty in battle, 
or a poet or artist whose work should be the despair of all 
future ages that might attempt to rival Greece in the beauty 
and strength of her acquirements. Great attention was paid 
to the right of clan, of tribe, or of nation, but little if any to the 
rights of the child itself. 

It is only of recent years that the rights of children have to 
any great degree been considered at all. One needs only to 
look into the literature of fifty years ago: scarcely a book can 
be discovered to feed the hungry mind of the child; and when 
found, it relates almost wholly to religious teachings, and often 
of such a nature as well-nigh to take the joy of living out of its 
little heart by dire threats and catechismal questions asked and 
answered. Despite this, however, the child would revel in it 
because it was “almost a story,” keeping it among her treas- 
ures to be read and re-read till she had it and the crude pictures 
it contained stamped indelibly on her memory. 
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But how changed it is now! Children’s books fill our 
libraries, both public and private, till it seems as if every chord 
in the child’s nature has been struck, bringing forth music that 
has enriched both it and the world of grown folks in which 
it lives. In fact, this may be called the child’s age as well as 
woman’s age; for mother and child are so closely connected 
that to advance the one is to find the other by its side. 

This rapid advancement of women in the last decade has 
given rise to much solicitude on the part of the conservative 
minded. It seems to them as if the world is being turned 
topsy-turvy; that man, who for so long a time has had 
things his own way, is being pushed largely to the wall in 
trade and business, if not in politics, and that homes will no 
longer be a necessity to our growing civilization. But there 
is little danger here. Swaddling-clothes make even children 
of a larger growth appear awkward. In striking at random 
to be free they sometimes hurt both themselves and others. 
When they have grown a little larger, however, our women 
will better understand their rights and privileges. 

In recent years much attention has been given to the proper 
dressing and nourishing of infants. The more progressive 
mothers have even ventured to refuse to bandage their new- 
born babes with rolls of linen, trusting that He who fashioned 
them in the womb knew the needs of the little body and gave it 
before birth its necessary support. Some have learned that 
baby’s colic is not so much an inheritance from the time 
that babies first were, as it is the result of over-feeding by the 
solicitous mother—who has not yet learned that “it has no 
language but a cry.” 

Still later it is seen that, as the child has a kind of life (a 
life in embryo) covering the time from conception to birth, 
its rights do not begin with its appearance in the outer world, 
but that while cradled ‘neath the mother’s heart it has even 
then some claim to her care and attention. And many a 
treatise has been written telling how to give the unborn child 
the best physical and mental endowments, and how to nourish 
and educate him as he grows from infancy to maturity. 
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I read recently a very able writer who attempted to outline 
the different stages of growth through which the human em- 
bryo gces in its development, beginning with the organs known 
to the phrenologists as purely physical or animal, up through 
the social or affectional, then into the mental with all its possi- 
bilities, till at last the crowning faculties—beneficence and 
worship—are developed. This writer claims that, if a mother 
desires to give a large endowment of her physical, affectional, 
mental, and moral nature to her offspring, she must, during 
pregnancy, herself obey this law of orderly unfoldment by 
making her own life conform to the needs of her growing 
child. For instance, for its physical development, plenty of 
exercise, nourishing foods, and freedom in clothing for the 
mother during the early months; for its affectional and social 
instincts, activity of her own affectional nature; for mental 
endowment, reasoning and close calculation on her part, includ- 
ing time for the study of music and art; and, lastly, for its 
moral and spiritual nature, the mother in the late months of her 
pregnancy must apply herself to the things of the spirit— 
hope, joy, worship, and a deeper love for God and humanity. 

This all seems to me very reasonable, and worthy of our 
consideration. But are we not forgetting to deal with an un- 
known quantity—overlooking an important factor in our cal- 
culation: the condition of mind in which the mother finds her- 
self when she discovers for the first time that she has con- 
ceived a child? Is she glad? Does her heart sing, with 
Mary the Blessed, “My soul doth magnify the Lord’? If so, 
then we may expect that which shall be born of her to be a 
son or a daughter of God. But if, upon discovering she is 
with child, her mind is in torture and her heart in rebellion— 
worse yet, if in her despair the thought to murder that help- 
less, unformed babe come to her—what may we expect, with 
such an inheritance, that child to become? 

Let us go one step further and ask, What was the state of 
her mind when the little life was conceived? Let us find the 
preconception as well as the prenatal conditions; for the right 
of a child to be well born includes its right to be well con- 
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ceived. Was the mother’s heart filled with love for the father 
of her babe? Was the affection between them of that char- 
acter defined as “of all the immeasurable forms of love the 
most beautiful, the most lasting, and the most divine”? Or 
was she but a victim upon the altar of man’s unbridled pas- 
sions, unwillingly submitting herself in that relation which was 
intended to be her glory but through false teaching and sin had 
become her shame? According to the teaching of the Christ, 
a child born in lust is born in adultery; and this, too, whether 
under cover of the marriage vow or not. “Whoso looketh 
at a woman [any woman] to lust after her, hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart.” 

It is well for the preachers of God to impress upon woman’s 
mind the awfulness of child-murder in the womb. It is well 
for learned physicians to write treatises upon the duties and 
privileges of the mother as she carries her babe beneath her 
heart. It is well to tell her to be healthy, happy, and spiritually 
minded, in order that posterity may rise up and call her 
blessed. It is well to tell her that every fit of passion, every 
unkind thought or feeling, leaves an indelible impression, not 
only upon the disposition but upon the very face and form of 
her unborn child. It is well to tell her of the dignity of moth- 
erhood, and that in her hands rests the destiny of the race. 
It is well to tell her that “the hand that rocks the cradle is the 
hand that rules the world.” For all these things are true. 
But if she has had no choice in becoming a mother ; if the child 
was begotten by mistake while ministering to the selfish de- 
mands of him that promised to love and cherish; if in fact the 
child has been “conceived in sin and born in iniquity,” as all 
such children are—whence shall spring her joy? . How shall 
she be glad when she feels, not that she has: “gotten a man 
from the Lord,” but that the unborn babe is another proof of 
her sexual slavery? 

Until we have considered conditions of conception, we have 
not reached the basis of the matter; we have not laid the axe 
at the root of the tree; we have not considered all the rights of 
the child that is to be born. 

The crime against a child begins when it is conceived in 
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anything less than mutual, holy love. And it is a breaking of 
the seventh commandment for a woman to enter into the sex 
relation unless it be to express her wifely love for the man she 
has chosen to be the husband of her heart and the father of 
her children. 

Do you tell me that Holy Writ declares woman to be subject 
to the man from the beginning? Not so. Read carefully the 
story of our first parents’ fall through disobedience, and you 
will see that it was sin that established the false order in bring- 
ing forth. “Because thou hast sinned,” He said to the woman, 
“in sorrow shalt thou bring forth children; and thy desire shall 
be unto thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” It is only 


in the inverted order 





the order of sin—that man holds rule 
over the maternal function. The order is reversed, and the 
curse removed, when woman rises into holy living and follows 
after the voice of God in her own soul. 

In Paul’s time, though the Great Deliverer had come who 
was to remove every curse, he still regarded the wife as in 
bondage when he said, “Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
husbands as unto the Lord.” I sometimes think that Paul 
may have a good deal to answer for in making this unmodi- 
fied statement. But, be this as it may, the time of the begin- 
ning of the race and the day of Paul have passed; and the law 
that made the woman subject to the man is fulfilled in the un- 
derstanding of love, in which there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
male nor female, but all one in Christ. The prophecy wrapped 
up in woman’s soul from the beginning is now being fulfilled. 
“The seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head ;” and 
this head, which shall be not only bruised but cut off by her, is 
the head of lust, which enters into and defiles the marriage 
bed, making it iniquitous instead of holy and placing the curse 
of sin upon millions yet unborn. 

If the doctrine of original sin has any meaning in these days, 
it relates to the sin committed at the origin of life in enforced 
motherhood. Not only has the reversal of the true order of 
relationship been brought about—so that woman, who should 
be queen, has become slave—but in this reversal the very 
function itself has become perverted. Instead of its use to 
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express the unity of two souls in one, or to express the desire 
for parenthood, it is regarded as a means of sensual indul- 
gence, and everything is done to prevent conception and frus- 
trate natural results. Indeed, so perverted is the idea of the 
function of sex that, when a marriage continues for years 
without progeny, the couple is regarded as being especially 
clever or fortunate. 

In the days when wifehood without motherhood was re- 
garded as a sign of the Lord’s displeasure, when barrenness 
was looked upon as a curse, then, though the woman was sub- 
ject unto the man, her subjugation was not so disastrous to 
herself or the race because of the honor attributed to child- 
bearing. But now, in more cases than I could number, the 
husband himself aids and abets the wife to escape the result 
of that relation, and failing in this she is made to feel herself 
responsible and the rightful object of his displeasure. 

The Hebrew woman, since the nation’s beginning, had hid- 
den the hope in her heart that the babe that should one day be 
born of her might prove to be the promised Messiah, the de- 
liverer of her people. This attitude of mind and soul kept the 
fountain of life unpolluted, and made it possible to send forth 
that stream of purest love which found its embodiment in the 
Son of Mary. Purify parenthood, and children will be pure 
as a matter of course. Make the fountain pure, and all the lit- 
tle streams shall become life-giving and life-sustaining. 

After all that may be said in regard to the rights of the 
child, the question of paramount importance is the rights of 
men and women in this closest of all relations. Until this be 
righted, nothing that pertains to it can be made right. And it 
is here that all the world seems to have gone astray. Whether 
the sin of ‘disobedience of our first mother” has wrought havoc 
to all mothers since her day, or whether we, in turn, have 
chosen to betray our best intuitions regarding the function of 
sex, I may not determine. But that somehow or other a de- 
plorable state of affairs exists in our family life to-day, and one 
that is eating out its very heart, I think no one will deny who 
knows even a little of the facts as they are. I refer to the rule 
of the husband over the wife in matters pertaining to sex. ' 
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The general belief of our women—which amounts to almost 
a religion—that the relation between husband and wife is a 
necessity on his part and a duty on hers, is the most false, the 
most pernicious, and the most far-reaching in its power to de- 
stroy health and happiness that has ever been conceived by the 
mind of man. It is an outrage upon her and a libel upon him. 
As if a man’s-necessity could be a woman’s humiliation! This 
mistaken sense of duty on her part and necessity on his is the 
miserable serpent that enters into the Eden of marriage and 
poisons all things sweet and pure, driving the man and woman 
from out their garden, in which grew all things pleasant, to 
wander in the dry deserts of dissatisfaction, disappointment, 
and disgust. With their minds filled with these false notions, 
the newly married begin the making of a miniature world 
handicapped to failure from the start. 

The right of a woman to say when she will become a mother 
appeals to all fair-minded people as self-evident. As Dr. J. 
H. Dewey so ably puts it: “Since the function and burden of 
maternity belong to woman, she must be recognized as the 
rightful and absolute queen in and over this realm, even as 
man is king in his—the glory of which is royal ministry and 
service, not demand. ‘The privileges and conditions of mother- 
hood are sacred to woman, and must be left absolutely to her 
divine instincts, or intuitions.” Selfish indulgence on the part 
of the husband is but the consummation of the lust of animal 
desire, and, whether in or out of wedlock, is prostitution. But 
if the mother shall say when she shall bear a child, then the wife 
must say when she shall enter into the relation that makes 
child-bearing possible. 

To seek selfish indulgence, and at the same time to thwart 
the result of that indulgence, is to sow, not the seeds of life, 
but the seeds of death in the moral nature of him that thus 
indulges. Dr. Stockham says: “God cannot have designed 
that men should sow seed by the wayside where they do not 
expect it to grow, nor in the same field where it has already 
been sown and is growing; yet such is the practise of men in 
the ordinary sexual relation. This is wasteful of life and can- 
not be natural.” 
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If ever a woman is sacred unto herself, it is while she is 
giving life and form to the unborn babe ; and even as it is writ- 
ten, “Joseph knew not Mary till she had brought forth a son,” 
so should it be with all husbands and wives. The failure so to 
live is sometimes accredited to the animal nature; but this is 
to wrong the animal, for in the whole kingdom below man can 
be found no such outrage committed upon the mother while 
carrying her young. 

I do not mean to say, or even to imply, that man alone is to 
blame for all these false conditions. I would not have the 
reader regard husbands as all at fault, while wives are blame- 
less. No; they have been ignorant together. They have 
sinned together. And together they must walk the path of 
knowledge, and together lead holier lives. Man on his part 
has been quite as falsely taught as has woman on hers. And 
I am sure that he will follow where she leads, when she knows 
her rightful position, and, with sweet womanliness, takes it. 
The husband is quite as miserable over this state of affairs in 
married life as is the wife. And together they rise or fall. 

To conclude, I know of no words so fitting as those of that 
queen of women, Frances Willard: 


“A great new world looms into sight, like some splendid 
ship long waited for: the world of heredity and prenatal in- 
fluence. Poor old humanity, so tugged by failure and weary 
with disaster, turns to the cradle at last and perceives that it 
has been the Pandora’s box of every ill and the Fortunatus 
casket of every joy that life has known. When the mother 
learns the divine secret of her power; when she selects in the 
partner of her life the father of her child, and for its sweet 
sake rejects him of unclean lips; . . . when the man seeks 
life’s highest sanctities in the relationship of husband and 
father; . . . then shall the blessed prophecy of the world’s 
peace come true. The conquered lion of lust shall lie down at 
the feet of the white lamb of purity, and a little child shall lead 
them. . . . The greatest right of which we can conceive 
is being slowly, surely recognized—the right of a child to be 
well born.” 

Maset MacCoy Irwin. 
Boston. 
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HE following study of the early home environments and 

training of John Ruskin, the great art critic, has been 
written with the view of calling the attention of mothers to the 
extent that these were responsible for bringing out those traits 
of character that caused the author of “Modern Painters” to 
be the most eloquent exponent the world has ever had of all that 
is beautiful in Nature and art; the earnest teacher of important 
economic truths; the instructor in as well as practiser of vir- 
tues that have stamped him as one of the principal leaders and 
masters among that large body of noble and notable English- 
men destined to be recognized as the Anglo-Saxon group of 
Immortals of the Nineteenth Century. 

If the maxim of La Rochefoucauld be true that “one triumph- 
ant result is worth scores of theories,” then the methods proved 
successful by one mother merit more the attention of other 
mothers than many of the numerous educational schemes of 
philosophers or pedagogues. That this practical way of deal- 
ing with the problem of child-culture has thus far been almost 
totally ignored can perhaps be attributed to the few records 
that have been made of the early years of men whose examples 
are worth following. 

Fortunately for thinkers on such lines, Ruskin has written 
about his childhood, as he says himself, “frankly, garrulously, 
and at ease,” not only in his autobiography, termed “Preeterita,” 
and in “Fors Clavigera,” but in published and unpublished let- 
ters to friends and in other writings. In these the scattered 
allusions are frequent concerning the formative influence his 
mother’s training, example, and discipline had on “much of his 
general power of taking pains and the best part of his taste in 
literature.” As with a story, one must become intimately ac- 
quainted, so to say, with the leading characters, so Ruskin has 
portrayed his mother for us in life-like words. He describes 
her as having been in her younger days “a tall, handsome, and 
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very well-made girl.” Her face had “a beautiful, mild firm- 
ness of expression.” She was a “faultless and accomplished 
housekeeper, and a natural, essential, unassailable, yet inoffen- 
sive prude.” With the ordinary endowments of learning ob- 
tained in her day at boarding-school, supplemented by persist- 
ent home study and united to a firm, prudent, and sympathetic 
character, Mrs. Ruskin carried on her self-obligated task of 
maternal instruction with such success that her son claimed— 
“and truly, though I have picked up the elements of a little 
further knowledge in mathematics, meteorology, and the like, in 
after life, and owe not a little to the teaching of many people, 
this maternal teaching . . . was more important than any 
external conditions, either of friendship or tutorship, whether 
at the University or in the world.” In another place he re- 
marks: “The ideas of success at school or college, put before 
me by my masters, were ignoble and comfortless in comparison 
with my mother’s regretful blame or simple praise.” 

With the object in view of his becoming a clergyman of the 
Established Church of England, and perhaps eventually a 
Bishop, such as Ken or Heber, Ruskin’s mother, at the outset 
of her son’s life, began his training in a manner that seems 
almost ascetic in its simplicity, solitude, and apparent severity. 
In two of its most important phases it is distinctly at variance 
with the most general of accepted modern theories of child 
culture. Her system antagonized the proposition of the kinder- 
garten—that a graduated succession of playthings is necessary 
to develop habits of observation, deftness of hands and fingers, 
and proper arrangement of colors. It further repudiated the 
idea that a child reaches its best development through forming 
one of a number associated together, where the lesson is taught 
that the happiness of all depends on the right conduct of each. 
Mrs. Ruskin’s plan was opposed to these methods. She allowed 
but few toys, and, during the first formative years, the most 
restricted possible companionship. While an infant and capa- 
ble of pleasure only in that which glittered and jingled, his sole 
plaything was a bunch of keys. When her son outgrew these 
and could walk, a toy cart and ball were permitted. At five 
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years of age he was allowed to accept from a favorite aunt two 
boxes of well-cut /ignum vite bricks and a bridge with two 
arches, with fittings into which they dovetailed after the style 
of Waterloo Bridge, London. The instructive features of this 
toy recommended it to his mother, but she set her face against 
others so determinedly that when his father’s sister, pitying the 
toyless condition of her nephew and hoping to overcome her 
sister-in-law’s rule by splendor of temptation, brought him “the 
most radiant Punch and Judy she could find in all the Soho 
Bazaar, big as a real Punch and Judy all dressed in scarlet and 
gold, and that would dance, tied to the leg of a chair,” his 
mother, obliged to accept it, put it away immediately, saying 
“it was not right that he should have it”; and he never saw 
it again. 

To this poverty of playthings was added the general absence 
of all childish companionship. Either through a natural reserve 
or a settled plan of which she gave no hint, Mrs. Ruskin de- 
clined, while her boy was young, the intimacy of neighbors; 
and by this means left him, with the exception of occasional 
visits to cousins in Croydon, Surrey, or Perth, in Scotland, as 
solitary for playmates as if in place of living in the heart of the 
British metropolis he had with his parents, during his first ten 
years, been cast upon a desert island. Apropos of this lone- 
liness, Ruskin has written: “Protected by these monastic severi- 
ties . . . from the snares and disturbances of the outer 
world, the routine of my childish days became fixed, as of the 
sunrise and sunset to a nestling. It may seem singular to 
many . . . that I remember with most pleasure the time 
when it was most regular and most solitary.” 

In line with the same Spartan treatment, impelling the mother 
to deny toys to her son, came the training in obedience that 
she gave him. From the first she required instant compliance 
from him, and taught him, he says, to obey “word or lifted 
finger of father or mother simply as a ship her helm, not only 
without idea of resistance, but receiving the direction as part 
of my own life.” Further, he was as an infant “summarily 
whipped, if he cried, or was troublesome in any way.” This 
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quality of submission to the will of another is a difficult thing 
so to inculcate in a child that it shall leave no trace of sullenness 
or rebellion. That Ruskin’s mother performed her part wisely 
is shown by the claim he constantly makes—that the first thing 
to be accomplished in education is “to teach obedience at any 
cost, and with any kind of compulsion rendered necessary by the 
nature of the animal, be it dog, child, or man.” In the St. 
George’s Company, which it was his hope to establish for the 
purpose of carrying out with modifications the socialistic ideas 
of Plato in “The Republic” and of Sir Thomas More in the 
“Utopia,” he states that the first essential point in the educa- 
tion given to the children was to be “the habit of instant, finely 
accurate, and totally unreasoning obedience to their fathers, 
mothers, and tutors.” 

Notwithstanding this recognition in later years of the duty 
he owed, and that all others should yield, to the discipline of 
obedience inculcated by parents toward their children, and 
society in deference to those laws and manners that regulate 
civilized beings, we yet find the child Ruskin opposing his 
mother in one essential matter, according to old ideas of the 
genesis of all education. We suppose that, with the aid of 
his mother, he had learned his alphabet and to spell much as 
other children do; but certainly in the matter of reading the 
process was unique, for he states: 

“The mode of my introduction to literature appears to me 
questionable, and I am not prepared to carry it out in St. 
George’s schools without much modification. I absolutely de- 
clined to learn to read by syllables, but would get an entire 
sentence by heart with great facility, and point with accuracy 
to every word in the page as I repeated it. As, however, when 
the words were once displaced, I had no more to say, my 
mother gave up, for the time, the endeavor to teach me to read, 
hoping only that I might consent in process of years to adopt the 
popular system of syllabic study. But I went in to amuse myself 
in my own way, learned whole words at a time, as I did patterns, 
and at five years old was sending for my ‘second volumes’ to 
the circulating library. This effort to learn words in their col- 
lective aspect was assisted by my real admiration of the look 
of printed type, which I began to copy for my pleasure as other 
children draw dogs and horses.” 
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Ruskin’s parents kept but one servant, his nurse Anne, who, 
let it be said in passing, had been his father’s also, and who 
from the age of fifteen to seventy-two—from girlhood to old 
age—had lived in the family, loving and beloved. In accord 
with Mrs. Ruskin’s general principles of first treatment, neither 
she nor the nurse did more than guard her boy “with steady 
watchfulness from all avoidable pain and danger,” and for the 
rest “to let him amuse himself, as he liked, provided he . as 
neither fretful nor troublesome.” But the “law was that he 
should find his own amusement.’ Left dependent upon him- 
self for entertainment, the child’s active mind forced into 
play habits of observation that usually lie dormant and made 
him take cognizance of the ordinary things around him. Thus 
he states that, in his babyhood, “I could pass my days con- 
tentedly in tracing the squares and comparing the colors of my 
carpet; examining the knots in the wood of the floor, or count- 
ing the bricks in the opposite houses”; or “what patterns I 
could find in bed-covers, dresses, or wall-papers to be ex- 
amined.” 

In such fashion the first four formative years of Ruskin’s life 
were spent in Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, London, where 
his parents resided. Then the father, finding himself well 
enough established in business—he was a wholesale wine mer- 
chant and had vineyards in Spain—to permit the change, bought 
the lease of a house at Herne Hill in Surrey, four miles from 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. This villa was “three-storied, with gar- 
rets above; from the windows of which a lovely view could be 
obtained of the Norwood Hills on one side and the valley of 
the Thames on the other. . . . The back garden was re- 
nowned over all the Hill for its pears and apples, . . . a 
strong old mulberry tree, a tall white-heart cherry-tree, a black 
Kentish one, and an almost unbroken hedge all around of 
alternate gooseberry and currant bushes decked in due season 
with magical splendor—of abundant fruit: fresh green, soft 
amber, and rough-bristled crimson bending the spinous 
branches; clustered pearl and pendant ruby joyfully discover- 
able under the large leaves that looked like vine.” 
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This charming garden became at once to Ruskin’s mother a 
medium for training her son in further self-denial. She inter- 
dicted him from gathering any of the fruits, unless under her 
own supervision. This caused him to say later that “the differ- 
ence of primal importance which I observed between the nature 
of this garden and that of Eden, as I had imagined it, was 
that, in this one, all the fruit was forbidden, and there were no 
companionable beasts.” But, like the rest of the mother’s re- 
strictions, this too had its compensations—one of which was 
the infantile pleasure of being allowed to gather on his father’s 
birthday the gooseberries for the first gooseberry pie of the 
year. Indeed, the various gatherings of each kind of fruit were 
made a sort of “harvest festival”; and the further good in 
the apparent severity, Ruskin asserts, was that “in the at last 
indulgent zras, the peach, which my mother gathered for me 
when she was sure it was ripe, and the cherry pie, for which I 
had chosen the cherries all round, were, I suppose, of more 
ethereal flavor to me than they could have been to children 
allowed to pluck and eat at their will.” Another recompense 
was, he claimed, “an extreme perfection in palate obtained, not 
only by careful restriction of fruit, but the utter prohibition of 
cake, wine, sweetmeats, and fine preparations of food” given 
him in his early years. 

The thought of this lonely child, wandering like another 
tenant of Paradise among forbidden fruit, is not brightened 
by the consideration of a plan of study conscientiously carried 
on by his mother. In pursuance of her idea to have her son a 
clergyman, she inaugurated a series of Bible exercises when he 
was five years old. This lesson took place at nine o’clock in 
the morning. During this task, mother and son read alternate 
verses, she watching for every intonation of voice and correct- 
ing mistakes till she made him understand. To show how per- 
sistent Mrs. Ruskin was to have every syllable and every accent 
correct, he relates a struggle between them concerning the 
accent of the “of” in the lines— 


“Shall any following Spring revive 
The ashes of the urn?” 
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It was only after three weeks’ striving that the mother got 
the accent lightened on the “of” and placed on “the ashes” 
satisfactorily to her mind. “But,” writes her son, “had it taken 


three years she would have done it, having once undertaken 
to do it.” 

In this manner, year after year, Ruskin’s mother went 
through the Bible with her son, from “the first verse of Genesis 
to the last verse of the Apocalypse.” Her notion was that 
“if a name was hard, the better the exercise in pronunciation ; 
if a chapter was tiresome, the better lesson in patience; if 
loathsome, the better lesson in faith that there was some use 
in its being so outspoken.” He was required to learn a few 
verses by heart, or repeat something of what was already 
known to make sure it was not forgotten; and, with the sacred 
text thus gradually acquired from the first word to the last, 
his mother insisted on his learning “the whole body of the fine 
old Scottish paraphrases,” to the melodious verse of which, 
together with the Bible itself, he says, “I owe the first cultiva- 
tion of my ear in sound.” 

Mrs. Ruskin had the wisdom never to give him more in one 
day than he could easily accomplish by noon. Even when 
Latin grammar came, in his seventh year, to supplement the 
Psalms, he was his own master for at least an hour before 
dinner and during the whole afternoon. Neither did she bur- 
den his mind, until a later period, with studies supposed to be- 
long to the ordinary child’s curriculum. She did not consider 
arithmetic of sufficient importance to teach it to her son while 
young—a proceeding that he considered eminently proper, for 
he indorses it in the following language: “As regards arithme- 
tic, children’s time should never be wasted nor their heads 
troubled with it. The importance attached to it is a mere filthy 
folly, coming of the notion that every boy is to become a 
banker’s clerk and then a banker.” 

English grammar was another study that Mrs. Ruskin repu- 
diated, leaving it for later tutoring. Ruskin in after years put 
himself on record in favor of this policy by claiming that he 
was “‘at total issue with most preceptors as to the use of gram- 
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mar to anybody.” But, along with the Bible-reading and a 
verse of paraphrase, he had always to memorize a “Latin 
declension or a portion of a verb and eight words of vocabu- 
lary.” The study of geography he was allowed to follow for 
some years in his own way, which was by map-drawing and 
finding out about places that interested him in his reading or 
travels. As for history, it was ignored by his mother in her 
teachings, and never thought of by him beyond what he 
gleaned from Scott’s “Tales of a Grandfather.” 

That a mother capable of giving long hours of toil to teaching 
her son howto read properly would be careful as to what he read, 
must go without saying. This was true of his Sunday books, 
which consisted of such works as Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” Quarles’s “Emblems,” Foxe’s “Book of Martyrs,” and the 
like, with which, as a profane indulgence, was permitted Bing- 
ley’s ‘{Natural History.” The result of this Lord’s Day reading, 
the equally tiresome (to a child) Sunday church-service, the 
forbidden innocent week-day pastimes, and, when at Perth on 
visits to his aunt, the cold Sabbath dinner, led Ruskin’s mind 
to a tendency opposite to the one his mother desired. The 
first day of the week became hateful to him, both to pass and 
to look forward to. 

3ut the gloom of Sunday, with its Puritan restrictions and 
pious readings, was the only real trial that Ruskin had to 
endure. His mother, although she left him on other days to 
find his own amusements, knew how he was spending his time 
and helped to foster that love of Nature which she saw in him 
at an early date. She would walk with him through the quiet 
country lanes to gather the first buds of the hawthorn, or have 
him beside her in the garden while she pruned and attended to 
the flowers and fruit-trees. Here he watched the ways of 
plants, “staring at them or into them and laying up treasures 
of seeds by way of pearls and beads.” 

Mrs. Ruskin, noticing the rapt attention her son gave to 
plants, procured for him a volume of Curtis’s “Botanical Maga- 
zine”; but he found that, “though the admirable plates of it 
did their work and taught me much, I cannot wonder that 
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neither my infantine nor boyish mind was irresistibly attracted 
by the text.” He wrote, when he was fifty, “Proserpina,” 
which embodied his own researches into plant life, and in which 
he asserts that in his fifth year he had got at one of the prin- 
ciples enunciated there—that “the seeds and fruits of trees 
were for the sake of the flowers, not the flowers for the fruit.” 

Simultaneously with the possession of the book on botany, 
Ruskin had one given to him on mineralogy, and he says it 
“was enough for me seriously to work at.” So enthusiastic 
was he in this study that when only twelve years of age he 
began a “Mineralogical Dictionary,” written in his own system 
of shorthand—with crystallographic signs. Later his interest 
was excited by the mountain formations of Switzerland, and at 
fifteen he had published two papers on “Inquiries on the 
Causes of the Color of the Water of the Rhone” and “Facts 
and Considerations on the Strata of Mont Blanc.” Concern- 
ing these articles, Ruskin tells how he and his mother were 
sitting together when the father rushed into the room, with wet 
and flashing eyes, holding in his hand the proof of the first 
of his son’s writing ever set up in type. “It’s—it’s—only 
print,” said he, in answer to their questions as to the cause of 
his excitement. “Alas!” is Ruskin’s comment; “how much 
the only meant!” 

The first start in geology, the study of which formed so 
large a part of Ruskin’s life, came from, he tells us, some fifty 
specimens—his first collection of minerals, bought for him by 
his father; and anent this he says: “No subsequent possession 
has had so much influence on my life. I studied Turner at 
his own gallery, . . . but the little yellow bit of copper ore 
from Coniston and the garnets from Borrowdale were the 
beginning of science to me—which never could have been other- 
wise acquired.” 

At the same period of his life that he was mastering the 
two sciences of botany and mineralogy, the training of Ruskin 
was carried on in the other special departments of culture in 
which he has won most fame, namely, the highest imaginable 
analytical and synthetical literary criticism of the arts of paint- 
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ing and architecture possible—and perfect drawing necessary 
comprehensively to illustrate the same by the pencil of the 
author. He learned drawing at a very early age. In the book 
previously spoken of, begun by Ruskin when he was seven 
years old, the ambitious title-page calls for “four volumes, with 
copper-plate illustrations ;” and along with the letter-press we 
find one fairly good picture by him entitled “Harry’s Mountain 
Road.” 

The childish handling of the pencil by Ruskin enabled him, 
at the age of five, to imitave printed letters; at eleven, to copy 
with a hair-line pen and with astonishing accuracy, line for line 
and dot for dot, the wonderfully etched illustrations of Grimm’s 
“Fairy Tales,” by the immortal George Cruikshank; and at 
fourteen, after two years’ teaching, to sketch from Nature in 
the manner of J. M. W. Turner and Samuel Prout. The love 
of Turner, whose illustrations of Rogers’s “Italy” had filled 
his boyish heart with enthusiastic admiration, ended as all the 
world knows with that wonderful book, “Modern Painters,” 
which had for its raison d’étre what he held to be his mission 
in life—‘to proclaim the beauties in the works of others—not 
his own.” 

The study of architecture, for which from his childhood he 
had a passion, was as strong as his worship of Nature. This 
taste was encouraged by his parents, who took him, from the 
age of four, along with them on their yearly trips made for 
recreation. In this way he saw much of the splendid archi- 
tectural wonders of England, Scotland, Switzerland, France, 
and Italy. On these journeys his father, an art lover and 
connoisseur of painting, as well as a clever amateur artist 
himself, made it a practise to stop at such places in Great 
Britain where castles or baronial halls with picture-galleries 
were located. Of course, when abroad they enjoyed together 
the museums and galleries of the Continent. Ruskin’s earliest 
drawings from Nature were views of Dover and Tunbridge 
Castles and of Battle Abbey. 

It is not the present purpose of the writer to treat of the books 
of Ruskin, whose classic English, it is held, has never been 
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surpassed, or the art work that has given him, as has been said, 
a place “among the most brilliant executants of the pencil, the 
most sensitive and delicate of sketchers, and most exquisite of 
colorists.” But her¢ should be recalled the fact that in his early 
manhood Ruskin continued to study art practically, in order to 
make himself thoroughly proficient as a draughtsman, under 
such artists as Copley, Fielding, and James D. Harding, the 
last named of whom was a pupil of Prout, to whom the author 
of “Modern Painters” has repeatedly recognized his own in- 
debtedness and whom he ever eulogized. 

The Herne Hill garden, with the long daily hours wisely 
granted by the devoted mother of Ruskin for meditation or 
study therein and the absence of all outside disturbing influ- 
ences, became his educator; for of childish school-days he had 
none. He never went to a “Mother Dummy” school, or other 
institution of learning, such as a public school or boarding- 
school. When fifteen years old, in order to prepare him for 
entrance into the University of Oxford, he was sent for a few 
hours daily to a neighboring private school kept by the Rev. 
Thomas Dale, lecturer on English literature at King’s Col- 
lege, London. Besides this school teaching, a tutor was en- 
gaged to coach him in mathematics, Latin, German, French, 
and the use of the globes. After two winters of such prepara- 
tion, Ruskin was sent to Oxford in October, 1836, to matricu- 
late, and in the following January was entered by his father 
at Christ Church College, Oxford, as a gentleman-commoner. 
Here, in his velvet cap and silken gown, both he and his mother 
felt that “one was thrice a gownsman in a flowing gown.” 

At Oxford, as at home, the maternal care still followed 
Ruskin; for his mother accompanied him there, taking lodgings 
for herself on High Street. He made it a custom to be with 
her every evening to seven o'clock tea, tell her whatever had 
pleased or profited him during the day, and stay with her tiil 
the great bell “Tom” of Oxford, in Christ Church Tower, rang 
in the undergraduates for the night. On Saturdays the father 
came and stayed over Sunday. 

What Mrs. Ruskin dreaded most for her son was an accident 
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or sudden illness; and as she had always been, except in ex- 
treme cases, his physician as well as nurse, she thought it pru- 
dent to be at hand, near his college, in the event of either. This 
caution was justified by the fact that Ruskin did break down 
from overstudy, had hemorrhage of the lungs just before the 
“last push” in January, 1840, and was- ordered to stop reading 
and go to Italy. 

A steady head, brave heart, and quiet cheerfulness will carry 
man or woman through many difficulties; and it was the pos- 
session of these that gave the mother of Ruskin an ascendency 
over her son that continued through infancy, childhood, and 
manhood, and remained with him after her death. They also 
enabled Mrs. Ruskin to nurse back to health her son, who when 
convalescent returned to his Alma Mater, and added to his 
former glory of Newdigate Prizeman by becoming—“A Gradu- 
ate of Oxford.” 

Indeed, the whole tenor of Ruskin’s life, as fashioned for him 
by his mother, was conducive to bringing out and educating the 
best that was in him, not only mentally but morally. If she 
were strict in demanding obedience to her discipline, she gave 
him in turn that greatest and most priceless of all blessings— 
a perfect home: without which, let ‘t be said, all child training 
and culture, carried as they may be to the heights in all possible 
directions, are apt to result in failure. But, best of all good 
fortune for Ruskin, his father and mother had married for love 
and lived on terms of such perfect peace and mutual content- 
ment that he claims: “I never had heard my father’s or mother’s 
voice once raised in any question with each other, nor seen an 
angry or even slightly hurt or offended glance in the eyes of 
either.” Added to this was the greatest conceivable filial affec- 
tion on the part of the son for his parents. He consulted 
them from even his prattling childhood days in all things, and 
continued the most perfect confidence in their judgment until 
death separated this most idealistic of families. No greater 
proof can be adduced in this direction than the fact that what- 
ever he wrote, whether prose or verse, was, as soon as com- ° 
posed, submitted to their approval. For instance, while the 
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“Modern Painters” was in course of literary construction, 
Ruskin himself narrates that “what I wrote during the after- 
noon and evening, | read next morning to papa and mama, as 


a girl shows her sampler, . . . as I had done my second 
volume, greatly to my father’s and my mother’s delight. They 
used to cry a little, at least my father did, over the pretty 
passages when I read them after breakfast.” The curiositics 
of literature and the amenities of authors can show nothing, in 
the whole domain of the making of books, to equal this beau- 
tiful, this delightful picture of genius before the throne of 
Motherhood. 

Ancther trait of Ruskin’s mother, which added incalculably 
to the happiness of home, and one all too seldom met with, 
was a breadth of mind that allowed her to overcome prejudices 
that interfered with the desires and pleasures of her husband 
or her son; yet, as Ruskin says, “nothing was ever promised 
me that was not given; nothing ever threatened me that was 





not inflicted; and nothing ever told me that was not true.” 
With much tact, or rather good judgment, she suppressed her 
own earnest wishes to have her son a clergyman, and entered 
heartily into those studies that interested him and showed her 
the naturalistic bent of his boyish inclinations. Again, al- 
though she herself had very decided notions about the wicked- 
ness of dramatic representations, she permitted the theater to 
her boy when twelve years old, in company with his father—and 
even accompanied them herself, in Paris, to the opera. To her 
Puritan mind, Jean Jacques Rousseau could not have appeared 
an admirable character, but her husband and son thought much 
of him as a philosophical and educational writer; and when in 
Paris they visited his house at Charmettes, she went with them. 
About this Ruskin writes: “I think it was extremely pretty and 
free-hearted of my mother to make these reverent pilgrimages 
to Rousseau’s house.” 

With books it was the same. The Bible was her own favor- 
ite volume, but she listened to whatever her husband chose for 
the customary after-dinner reading, enjoying in this fashion 
Fielding and Smollett, Byron and Burns, as well as Scott, Dick- 
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ens, and the “Noctes Ambrosiane.” Shakespeare, Byron, and 
3urns were allowed to lay open on the table all day for her 
son’s reading. 

These little side glimpses of what John Ruskin’: mother 
was to him, in her capacity of home-maker and home teacher, 
have been given with the thought that they may afford some 
insight into the character of the master himself. And the pur- 
pose of this article will have been achieved if it shall aid in 
making some of those who hold the name of Ruskin in love 
and admiration also honor his mother and cause her example 
to be imitated. For, although Ruskin’s genius would doubt- 
less, under any circumstances, have found—as genius always 
does—means for its expression, yet it is to the wise, careful, 
capable, tactful mother that the world owes much of what he 
became: a teacher of the loftiest morals, and an example of 
the highest and purest type of cultured manhood. 

ALICE HyNEMAN SOTHERAN. 
New York. 














CRIMINALITY IN CHILDREN. 


‘II. AS TO CURES. 


HE case being thus stated, the question arises: What can 

be done to remedy the evil—to eradicate crime, if this 

be at all possible? Space will permit only a few suggestions, 
such as are obvious from what has been said before. 

We ought to be settled in our mind about one sad fact to 
begin with, viz., that there exists such a thing as a criminal 
class, many members of which are practically unredeemable, 
and which a healthy society casts out as it casts out lepers— 
without, however, being justified in condemning them. The 
Italian criminologist and psychologist, Lombroso, has intro- 
duced the term “born criminals.” A majority of imbeciies 
will forever remain public burdens, and a certain percentage, 
small but distinct, will never outgrow criminal tendencies. 
Says Martha Louise Clark:* “Since my experience as a 
teacher of imbeciles began, perhaps twenty of my boys have 
gone out to work for themselves. Fitted by their education 
to do some work well, under patient direction, they are still, 
so far as I can learn, for the greater part of the time, inmates 
of the infirmaries, working for a while, and then, as one of 
them told me, ‘resting.’ Of course, an occasional child makes 
a moderate success of life, but only an occasional one. The 
great majority are certain sooner or later to become public 
burdens, usually after they have married an equal or inferior 
in intellect and brought into the world children who are a 
shade less desirable members of the community than the 
parents.” The report of the “Braunschweiger Hilfsschule fiir 
geistesschwache Kinder” (School for Weak-minded Chil- 
dren) shows that the children dismissed from the institution 
rarely attain self-dependence: ‘Sie bediirfen sehr der Lei- 
tung; es ist immer ein Procentsatz unrettbarer, gar nicht 


*THE ARENA. November, 1894. 
7Die Kinderfehler. II., 4. 
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erwerbsfahiger; andere fast nur in sehr untergeordneten 
Thatigkeiten.” 

We may apply to this psychical phenomenon the general 
term “degeneration,” remembering that we include two distinct 
types under this term: the pathological type and the savage 
type. Degeneration signifies a deviation from the normal type 
as this has been evolved through the centuries of civilizatory 
progress and differentiation. Such deviation naturally im- 
plies a lesser degree of stability and power of procreation. It 
means the loss of those hereditary qualities that have differen- 
tiated and fixed the characteristics of the race so that it at- 
tained permanency, and consequently a decreased capability of 
competition in the normal struggle for existence. Indeed, the 
unredeemably deficient would die out but for intermarriage 
with individuals of a more normal type, as sterility is a recog- 
nized effect of inherited deficiency. 

This suggests the desirability of a timely recognition, man- 
agement, and isolation of the unredeemable by the agency of 
organized society. Isolation, however, must not be under- 
stood to mean punishment in this case any more than it does 
in the case of people suffering from infectious diseases. We 
may insist upon smallpox patients being isolated in special 
hospitals without desiring to brand the unfortunate inmates as 
outcasts, or connecting the idea of punishment with their con- 
finement. The time will come, let us sincerely hope, when sin 
will be understood to mean misfortune; when moral defects 
will be treated like intellectual and physical defects: that is to 
say, as pathological cases, symptomatically, and not as punish- 
able crimes. Our penal system is sadly in need of reform on 
the basis of psychological and anthropological science. All 
these problems are in their very essence pathological, or in 
another sense educational problems.* 

It is almost needless to say that, even aside from the de- 
mand of isolation, there ought certainly to be special schools, 
or at any rate special classes, established for the education of 


*Cf. also La Mettrie: “L’ Homme-Machine,” published 1748! 
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children that are in any marked degree deficient. To lay the 
burden of their education upon the ordinary schools is a grave 
error. Not only do they constitute an ever-present danger of 
infection and contagion for the healthy children, but their own 


peculiar needs can be best attended to where all educational 
efforts are adjusted to that end. We ought to save as many 
as can be saved. 

There is another side to this. Bohannon (loc. cit.) shows 
that advantageous traits are inherited more than twice as fre- 
quently as disadvantageous ones. This indicates greater vital- 
ity on the part of those who are in greater conformity with the 
fixed type of civilization. It points on the one hand to the 
fact of a natural weeding out of degenerates, as shown before, 
and on the other hand to the great blessing of the influence cf 
better environment and education. Bohannon proves that less 
and less deficient children may be observed to be born in a fam- 
ily of degenerates as the biological conditions of the parents j 





improve. He calls this the triumph of environment over 
heredity. 

The change at adolescence may also join in as a helpful 
factor, viz., when good (1. ¢é., race-preserving) hereditary 
traits should happen to crop out at this period so as to defeat 
the degenerative effect of the bad and of the environment. 
This possibility may explain some seemingly miraculous 
regenerations. 

But the problem under discussion is only one part of the 
great social problem of elevating the masses. The creation of 
healthy social conditions will go a great way toward the elimi- 
nation of crime. For the sake of illustration of at least one 
factor in this process, I will quote from a very suggestive 
article by Mr. Jacob A. Riis, on “Playgrounds for City 
Schools” :* 

“Tt may have been a coincidence that the rough gang of boys 
which used to disgrace that block on Second Ave., and oc- 
casionally did much mischief, has not been heard from since 
the old graveyard became a playground. It is a fact, anyhow, 


*Century Magazine. September, 1894. 
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and my experience with Poverty Gap makes me feel quite cer- 
tain that there is a connection between the two things. Over 
there it used to be next to impossible to go through the block 
without being pelted with mud by the ragamuffins who very 
early developed into toughs of a peculiarly vicious stamp. 
They half killed two policemen, and out of sheer malice beat 
to death the one boy in the bleck with a good reputation. The 
neighborhood was as desolate as it was desperate ; but when the 
wicked old tenements were torn down, and a public play- 
ground was opened on the site of them, with swings and sand- 
heaps and whee!lbarrows and shovels, the whole neighborhood 
changed as if by magic. There were no more outrages.” 


Here is a wide field for the social reformer and for progres- 
sive city boards! 

Then there is need of a systematic fight against intemperance, 
the great evil; but care must be taken that this fight do not 
degenerate into ill-advised fanaticism and immoderate in- 
fringements of personal liberty for which there is no scien- 
tific basis and justification. There must be an intelligent and 
civilized warfare, such as will remove the real causes of intem- 
perance. What we must principally fight against are the con- 
ditions of malnutrition and fatigue, of nervous depletion and 
degeneracy, which will produce an undue craving for stimu- 
lanis. 

Malnutrition and fatigue are the two great curses of suffer- 
ing humankind. Well said Ingersoll, in his lecture, ““What 
Must We Do to be Saved ?”—“I believe in the gospel of good 
health, and I believe in the gospel of good living. . . . Let 
us have gocd food, and let us have it well cooked; it is a 
thousand times better to know how to cook it than it is to un- 
derstand any theology in the world.” 

And let us elevate the condition of woman. The woman 
question does indeed need most serious attention. The over- 
burdened women in the lower and middle classes ought to have 
their just share of the higher aspirations of life, such as will 
lift them on the plane of modern civilization. The problem of 
how to relieve woman of the burden of home duties, without 
destroying home life and atrophying her sacred functions, is a 
very difficult one; but we must bend our energies to its solu- 
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tion, so that our wives may preserve that precious physical 
strength which is requisite for blissful motherhood, and so that 
they may have time and energy left to devote themselves intelli- 
gently to their prime office—the education of our children in 
the home. Let us remember the wretched condition of most 
of our working-girls, from whose ranks the mothers of the 
poorer classes are recruited. Miserable wages, overwork, 
temptations of all kinds, are their lot; vain and unwholesome 
amusements relieve their cheerless existence only to cast a 
peculiarly dismal light upon their pitiful situation. But too 
true is what Hall Caine, in “The Christian,” makes John Storm 
say on the present position of working-women, upon whose 
well-being so much of society’s welfare rests. 

In the upper classes we may discover a high degree of over- 
stimulation and frivolity. How few of the well-to-do women 
of to-day are capable of fully living up to the functions of 
motherhood, or are willing to do so! Most of them are victims 
of fashion and “society.” The irrational dress of women is 
alone responsible for many defects in children, and thus of 
many burdens to society. During adolescence, when girls 
(and boys, too) need the most careful consideration and most 
hygienic attention, they are most mercilessly chained down to 
their school desks, to pass their examinations, to graduate at 
the risk of studying to exhaustion. Such is the decree of 
vanity and morbid ambition; so will it tradition and fashion, 
which walk without remorse over thousands of ruined con- 
stitutions. Let us not forget that the problem of ethical 
strength is at the same time a problem of physical health—of 
normal nervous activity. 

It must further be demanded that our boys and girls should 
be educated for the duties of parenthood. Away with that 
pharisaical prudishness which prompts us to ignore in the edu- 
cation and instruction of our children one of the most essen- 
tial elements of the healthy and moral life—a prudishness that 
anyway has nothing in common with genuine purity, but that 
causes countless sufferings. When it comes to marriage, let 
this holy union be based upon love rather taan commercial and 
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“society” considerations; and make sure that the biological 
conditions, the transmissible factors, in the contracting parties 
be healthy and advantageous. Not only the sins, but even the 
conventional follies, of the parents are visited on the chil- 
dren—unto the third and even the fourth generation. 

The key-note of salvation is not a crusade of emotion, but a 
reform of public and private education: a rational education 
of the masses, of the classes, of the public, of the individual, 
of the parents, of the children. What we need is a new moral 
conscience, a new spirit and enthusiasm, a renewed sense of 
our tremendous responsibility. “He who wrongs the child 
commits a crime against the State,” says John Storm. The 
problem of popular education is, consequently, one of the mest 
serious tasks of the State. But the more essential portion of 
that education whose most beautiful fruit is an ethical char- 
acter is within the domain of home influences. This is a great 
subject. which here can be alluded to only in passing. We 
must not persuade ourselves, by the way, to think that the 
homes of the so-called better classes offer in all instances a 
wholesome environment. Those homes where father and 
mother intelligently codperate are unfortunately quite rare; 
generally, one will destroy what the other builds. And let us 
understand that nothing is so confusing to the moral standard 
of our children, nothing will more piteously and effectually 
destroy their simple and natural confidence, than disruption 
between those who ought to stand before their children’s minds 
as ideals, if not of perfection, at least of noble aspiration and 
effort—of unity, harmony, and love. 

And which are the “better” classes? The wealthy? But 
wealth, as the result of success in business, is not infrequently 
due to a wide and elastic conscience. Can we measure our 
commercial system with a rigorous moral standard? It has 
been claimed that nowadays no business can be successfully 
operated without systematic lying. This may be an exaggera- 
tion ; but the assertion is not so very wide of the mark. In the 
homes of the representatives of this commercial order, out- 
wardly refined as they may seem, there is no genuinely moral 
atmosphere—there can be no healthy child-life. 
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Even where wealth is the result of thoroughly honest effort, 
this effort may be so excessive, as the effect of a mad competi- 
tion, that an overstimulation and a depletion of the nervous 
system are produced, and the rush of business may leave the 
unfortunate millionaire a nervous wreck. Under such cir- 
cumstances, children may at the outset inherit nervous defects, 
and their development, while seemingly normal for a time, may 
contain the germ of degeneration. The commercial spirit that 
rules our age does not offer an unqualifiedly healthy environ- 
ment for the rising generation. At best it imposes upon us 
the spurious standard of outward success in the place of the 
ethical standard of wisdom and moral perfection. 

Even in the really good homes—and fortunately there will 
ever be a majority of these, among rich and poor—moral edu- 
cation is a subtle, difficult task. We must first of all study 
and understand each child, in order to develop him along his 
own individual lines and to adjust our measures to his indi- 
vidual needs. No more fatal error can be made than te judge 
him from the standpoint of the adult. Children are by no 
means little men and women, who can think and feel as their 
elders do, whose standards are essentially like ours, or who can 
be expected to appreciate in every instance our adult standards 
and motives. Children are altogether different beings—they 
represent in their evolution from infancy to manhood and 
womanhood a series of epochs that correspond broadly to the 
periods in which the race has gradually emerged from barbar- 
ism and attained civilization. If this development is in any 
way interfered with or arrested, they may remain in a condition 
or stage that unfits them for the normal civilized life, and that 
will eventually give rise to abnormal and perchance directly 
criminal tendencies. 

Children of school age are not moral beings, strictly speak- 
ing; to them, few things are in themselves either right or 
wrong. Conscience is not an early growth: it is the outcome of 
a slow process of maturing. A sane mind is the product of 
rational education. Where this is wanting, the mind remains 
more or less irrational. Children live in the present. To 
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them, the future is only a dream of wild possibilities. They 
do not understand, neither are they particularly concerned in, 
the logical consequences of their actions. This is, indeed, the 
paradise of childhood: the age of inexperience. Let us not 
unduly hasten their development, lest by impatience or indis- 
cretion we destroy precious germs. Yet how often do we not 
make the attempt to fashion child-nature in accordance with 
our own foolish notions; how often do we not misunderstand 
our children, and misinterpret their motives—and treat them 
as sinners when they were but children? 

Let us be reminded once more of the greatest factor in the 
education of young children: their imitativeness and suggesti- 
bility. It has been seen how dangerous is the unwholesome 
example. We must fortify our children against the evil in- 
fluences of spurious suggestions by developing in them the art 
of independent thinking.* The power of independent thinking 
will enable the child early to distinguish between helpful and 
spurious suggestions. 

We must also endeavor to win and retain our child’s confi- 
dence so that he may in each and every case come to us, and 
to us alone, with his troubles and problems to seek advice and 
consolation. By converting our children into our friends, and 
making their friends our friends, so far as this is feasible, there 
will be established a unity of educational influences. The 
school life of the child ought to be but a phase of his home life, 
or a widening of the home circle. But, above all, let us sur- 
round cur children with an atmosphere of noble inspirations. 
Let us make the home a place where love and righteousness 
reign supreme. Let us remember: good examples are better 
than precepts. Then we may hope that iniquity will gradually 


_ *“One very important thing for the schools to teach is the art of 
independent thinking. History is replete with the records of delusions, 
evil scares, crazes, and stampedes; and one who reads these records, and 
sees their parallel in a thousand phenomena of every-day life, cannot 
help wishing for some process in education that will prepare men to see 
all possible aspects of a thing, enable them to play a sort of mental 
solitaire until these aspects are classified, and make them self-reliant 
enough to trust to their own judgment after it is formed.”—M. H. 
Small (loc. cit.). 
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disappear from this world. Let us hope that Ingersoll was 
right when he said: “I believe we are growing better. I 
don’t believe the wail of want shall be heard forever; that the 
prison and the gallows will always curse the ground. The 
time will come when liberty and law and love, like the rings of 
Saturn, will surround the world; when the world will cease 
making these mistakes; when every man will be judged ac- 
cording to his worth and intelligence.” 


MAXIMILIAN P. E. GroszMANN, Pb.D. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Concluded. ) 








